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THE MEANING 


By 
JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON 


N THis Sunday after the Ascension I begin by drawing 

your attention to the tale told in The Tablet of the Head- 

master of a Secondary Modern School who decreed that 
two days should be set aside in the academic year for general 
moral uplift. He chose Ascension Day for height and Common- 
wealth Day for breadth ! 

“Commonwealth Day for breadth.” The subject of the 
Commonwealth is so broad that the best I can do now is to 
provoke you to discussion. Upon Commonwealth Day itself I 
would say a word. Many people have long thought it a scandal 
that while there should be an annual celebration of U.N.O. 
throughout the Commonwealth, there is no general celebration 
of the Commonwealth itself. Since Queen Victoria’s birthday 
became Empire Day, the old Empire has contracted and the new 
Commonwealth expanded. Words are witches; and names do 
matter. Empire Day is not, Commonwealth Day can be, as 
acceptable to Nehru and Nkrumah as to Menzies and Macmillan. 
Three years ago I asked Sir Anthony Eden in the House of 
Commons for such a change, but the then Prime Minister said 
he knew of no “general desire” for it. Now it has come to pass. 
We are to keep Commonwealth Day. 

The term “Commonwealth” is often made to include the 
dependent territories for which the United Kingdom, Australia 
and New Zealand bear responsibility. But all those with the will 
and capacity to sustain it are marching rapidly towards independ- 
ence; so we may consider the Commonwealth as a free company 
of two Republics and eight Kingdoms, comprising many races 
and religions. Queen Elizabeth is Sovereign of seven of the eight 
Kingdoms; Malaya has her own constitutional monarch. As 
Head of the Commonwealth, the Queen is First Citizen of all ten 
nations, the living symbol of their voluntary and equal associ- 


1 The substance of a lecture given at a conference organised by the Sword of the Spirit 
on Sunday, 10 May, 1959. 
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ation, and of the common status of Commonwealth citizens 
affirmed in the Nationality and Citizenship Acts passed by the 
various Parliaments. In the modern Commonwealth, white 
people are a minority and so are Christians. 
e tendency of the Realms which were once Dominions (self- 
governing colonies settled by Europeans) to equality of status was 
inevitable. 
Geographical and other conditions made this (equality of status) impossible 
of attainment by the way of federation. The only alternative was by way of 
autonomy; and along this road it has been steadily sought. 
Arthur Balfour, and Kevin O'Higgins for the Irish Free State, 
played leading parts at the Imperial Conference of 1926 which 
produced the full conception of the sovereign equality of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions under one Crown. This 
was reaffirmed and developed at the 1930 Conference, and pro- 
claimed in the Statute of Westminster of 1931. Balfour’s formula 
of 1926 went back to a speech he made in the Albert Hall in 1911, 
at the opening of an earlier Imperial Conference. The construction 
of this formula he owed to a suggestion made by Professor 
Hewins, the first Principal of the London School of Economics. 
Professor Hewins, who became a Catholic, had learned from 
Abbot Gasquet of Downside the system of the Benedictine Order. 
He proposed that the Prime Minister should translate into terms 
of the political order the principles of autonomy and unity in 
—_ to one leader contained in the Benedictine Constitutions 
of 1907.” | 

In 1917 another great philosopher of Commonwealth, Jan- 
Christian Smuts, compared the British Commonwealth with the 
empires of the past and of his own day “founded on the idea of 
assimilation, of trying to force human material into one mould.” 
He continued: 

You do not want to standardise the nations of the British Empire; you want 

to develop them towards greater, fuller nationality . . . You want them to 

develop freely on the principle of self-government, and therefore your whole 

idea is different from anything that has ever existed before. That is the 

fundamental fact we have to bear in mind—that this British Commonwealth 

of Nations does not stand for standardisation or denationalisation, but for the 

fuller, richer, and more various life of all the nations comprised in it. 

1 Lord Balfour, in the Report of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee, Imperial 
Conference, 1926. 

2 The story was told in The Tablet, 4 May, 1957, in an article, “The Commonwealth 
and the Benedictine Order.” 
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Some thought that the Statute of Westminster stretched 
flexibility too far. It was then assumed that common allegiance 
to the Crown was the minimal mark of Commonwealth member- 
ship. But the Crown and its wearer evoked a personal devotion 
among Canadians and New Zealanders rare in the great depend- 
encies in Asia which won independence after the war. India 
became in 1949 the first Commonwealth Republic, under a 
formula which might have kept Burma and the Irish Republic 
within the family. Both these countries continued to exchange 
Commonwealth preference after leaving the Commonwealth. 
As for Eire, as much a Mother Country as Great Britain, she has 
virtual common citizenship with the Commonwealth countries, 
under a formula which surely only the Irish and the British 
together could have devised ! Irishmen have contributed much to 
the evolution of Dominion Home Rule, and one may regret that 
De Valera’s invention of “external association” (which some 
think might be adapted to the Cyprus settlement) was not used 
and developed. In 1957, the Malayan Federation joined the 
Commonwealth under an elected constitutional monarch—a step 
which might be considered a partial fulfilment of the view 
expressed by Mr. Diefenbaker in 1956 (before he became Prime 
Minister and widely known abroad): 

The growing and expanding process of the Commonwealth (he said) will 
that it will come to include nations like 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Greece and Germany, as well as 
France, which in the darkest days of war was invited by Churchill to become 
a part of this great family of nations. 

Smuts had described a like vision to the Empire (now Common- 
wealth) Parliamentary Association.” Certainly, whatever form it 
takes, the association of European with overseas Commonwealth 
nations, which share with Europe much of her civilisation and 
have common strategic and economic interests, is necessary to 
world stability. 

In a world threatened by the conflict and encroachment of 
continental empires, the oceanic Commonwealth provides like- 
minded peoples throughout the world with a partnership and 
method of co-operation which upholds the national independence 
of its members. Commonwealth status was defined by Mr. Peter 
Fraser, former Prime Minister of New Zealand, as “Independence 


1 Toronto, 10 February, 1956. 2 London, 25 November, 1943. 
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Plus” —a conception also subscribed to by Mr. Nehru, according 

to his Canadian biographer, Dr. Michael Brecher.’ Sovereignty 

is the basis of the Commonwealth. 

a There is a tendency today for the State to encroach upon the 
Family and the incipient Super-State upon the Nation. Both 
Family and Nation are essential to a moral, social and world order. 
May one compare the idea of sovereignty with the doctrine of 
Free Will: | 

The right to existence (said the late Pope Pius XII), the right to respect 
from others and to one’s good name, the right to one’s own culture and 
national character, the right to develop oneself, the right to demand observ- 
ance of international treaties, and other like rights, are demanded by the law 
of nations, dictated by nature itself... . 

“Sovereignty,” in a true sense of the world, means self-rule and exclusive 
competence in ways and means of handling the necessary affairs of a particular 
territory, always within the framework of international law, without becom- 
ing dependent on the juridical system of any other State . . . . no State could 
complain about a limitation of its sovereignty, if it were denied the power of 
acting arbitrarily and without regard for other States. Sovereignty is not 
a divinisation of the State in the Hegelian sense, nor after the fashion of 
absolute juridical positivism.? | 
Some rather rootless, inhuman intellects hold that the sovereign 

Ke nation is a transient, primitive phenomenon due to be submerged 
4 in the larger entities of a contracting world. We reject historical 
: determinism. We worship God, not a mechanistic process. The 

right ordering of the world community demands not the sup- 

pression of nations but justice and co-operation in their mutual 
: dealings. Modern communications have made super-national (as 
distinct from international) institutions less, not more, justifiable. 
Aircraft enable the leaders of partner nations to meet in a matter 
of hours. Commonwealth statesmen could confer by television 
each in his own capital. But there will always be an optimum size 
for political, as for business, units. 

The Commonwealth technique of co-operation is valid for all 
nations. The moral conception of a society of nations treating 
each other with justice is, however imperfectly, realised in the 
Commonwealth. Unlike other world systems, it threatens no one, 
and has no need nor desire for world domination. It is strange that 
liberal men, who rightly mistrust the concentration of power, 


1 Nehru: A Political Biography (Oxford University Press 1959). 
2 Discourse, National Convention of Italian Catholic Jurists, 6 December, 1953. 
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can advocate the transfer of national to super-national authority 
on a regional and even universal scale. The truly proper sphere 
for the super-national would appear to be the supernatural. And 
hence the only possible man-made blue-print for world govern- 
ment is probably in the Kremlin. As the Commonwealth expands, 
so it diffuses power and responsibility among its members. At 
the same time, it shows the world how nations with common 
interests and ideals can without equality of strength work to- 
gether in equality of status. 

e Commonwealth is building something more precious and 
more delicate than a Super-State. It must be more effective. It 
includes many who are hungry and who differ profoundly in 
culture and outlook. It may break up or linger in decline. The 
Crown is a binding force. So are similar Parliamentary and legal 
institutions; and, for some, the final appeal to the Privy Council. 
So too, if one may be flippant, is cricket—a game played in the 
Commonwealth but not much outside it. Consultation is constant 
so is co-operation in matters medical, scientific and agricultural, 
between Universities and learned bodies, in defence (neutral 
Indians attend the Imperial Defence College), in telecommunic- 
ations and aviation. At the Montreal Conference last September 
it was decided to set up a Commonwealth Economic Consult- 
ative Council. This will meet at Marlborough House, which the 
Queen has given for Commonwealth purposes. Most of the 
Commonwealth is in the Sterling Area and accords and receives 
Imperial Preference. But the Ottawa system of 1932 is eroded 
a obsolete; the need and clamour for development are keen 
and vociferous; and if the Commonwealth is to endure as some- 
thing more useful and substantial than the Holy Roman Empire 
in its decadence, it must base its brotherhood on bread and butter 
and the sound business principle of economic preference for 
partners. 

How much depends on this unique and unprecedented 
Commonwealth, which—to quote General Smuts again—is 


not a State but a community of States and Nations . . . . not a static system 
but a dynamic evolving system, always going forward to new destinies ! 


Such must be our endeavour and our temporal hope that pros- 
perity may be more widely spread and peace secured. 


1 15 May, 1957. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE 


By 
CHARLES BOYER 


in Holy Scripture: its framework is a profound philosophical 

and theological synthesis; it is expressed in a multitude of 
unforgettable formulae and epigrams. Above all, it was intensely 
lived by the saint himself. Yet it is woven so closely into the 
very texture of Christian thought that we are in danger of taking 
it for granted, of losing sight of its oy and grandeur. My 
purpose here is to review briefly the saint’s leading ideas on the 
spiritual life, and their internal cohesion. 

Augustine never lost sight of the ultimate meaning and purpose 
of the interior life. For him, the term of all human activity is the 
possession of God. From the age of nineteen, when he first read 
Cicero’s Hortensius, he had understood that we are made for a 
happiness that is above the pleasures of sense. The sermons of 
St. Ambrose revealed to him that our promised destiny is the 
vision of God; and the Enneads of Plotinus helped him to under- 
stand that no good, other than the supreme Good, can fully 
satisfy the human heart. We are spiritually alive just in so far as 
we are capable of uniting ourselves to God in the possession of 
Him. This, for Augustine, is the fundamental truth. 

Yet man is so placed that he needs the Divine help to come to 
that possession of God which is his destiny. This was so, even 
before the Fall. Adam, even before his sin, was the recipient of a 
Divine gift without which he could persevere in good, but which 
did not guarantee him that perseverance. For fallen man this 
Divine help is indispensable, as well for his initiation into his 
supernatural vocation, as child of God, as for his progress in the 
way; and also to give him the strength to overcome concupi- 
scence. Against the Pelagians, Augustine defended the absolute 
necessity of this grace; and, against the semi-Pelagians, he showed 
that, without it, even to begin anything useful for salvation is 
beyond our power. Without Divine grace the spiritual life is 


impossible. 


Ts SPIRITUAL TEACHING of St. Augustine has its roots deep 
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The Holy Trinity, in its love for humanity, decreed the Incarn- 
ation of the Word, so that by virtue of the redemptive work of 
Christ the grace which we had lost should be restored to us. 
Consequently, the person of Jesus Christ, His example, His words, 
His merits are the sources of the spiritual life. Everything is 
summed up in Jesus Christ. As God, He is the term, the promised 
land, our destiny; as man, He is the way which leads us to life: 
Deus Christus patria est quo imus, homo Christus via est qua imus." 

Here, then, is man as he is: his concrete situation delineated by 
these fundamental theological theses. He is created to find God 
through the grace which comes to him from Jesus Christ. 

Against this theological background, we can pick out the 
structure, the outline of the spiritual life. Love is the head of all 
virtue, and the measure of all perfection: “Where love burgeons, 
there burgeons righteousness; where charity blossoms, there 
blossoms righteousness; abundance of love is abundance of 
righteousness.”* Love means, first of all, love of God. To love 
the sovereign Good is the most rational of pursuits. To love Him 
as we ought is to love Him for Himself, or gratuitously, as St. 
Augustine says. It is this gratuitous love of God, precisely, which 
is our true good; and which is, therefore, true love of ourselves. 
To love God for His sake, not for our own, is to love ourselves 
in the best possible way. Everything then, even the love of self 
is borne hack upon the love of God. “Nemo, nisi Deum diligendo, 
diligit seipsum;”* and again: “In some mysterious way, the man 
who loves himself and not God, does not truly love himself; and 
he truly loves himself who loves God and not himself;’* so it is 
that our happiness consists in loving God, with the pure love to 
which Augustine refers in the famous text: “Thou hast made us 
for Thyself and our hearts are restless until they find rest in 
Thee.’® Love of self; then, is not a commandment distinct from 
the first; but love of one’s neighbour is. 

To love one’s neighbour is a second commandment, but it 
follows from the first, and this for several reasons. First, it is willed 
by God, and to Jove God without doing His will is impossible. 
Again we are united to the rest of men by nature and by grace, 
and with them we are drawn towards the same sovereign Good, 

1 Sermo 123, n.3; PL 38, 685 4 In Ioannis evangelium, tract 123, n.s. 

2 De natura et gratia, c.70, n. 84. 5 Confessions, 1.1, n.1. 

3 Epist. 155, N. 15. 
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our God. And most important of all, all the faithful are one in 
the unity of the Mystical Body of Christ. It would be difficult to 
over-emphasise the importance of this last conception in the 
thought of Saint Augustine. The union of the members with 
their Head is for him so real that he does not hesitate to attribute 
to Christ what properly belongs only to the faithful, and to 
predicate of the faithful what belongs only to Christ. To wound 
one of the members is to inflict suffering on the Head, who is 
Christ. Augustine speaks of Christ in His Church as of a giant 
with his head in the clouds and his feet on the ground: 
Now you do not find Christ speaking on earth; you find him speaking from 
heaven. Why does he speak from heaven? Because his members stand on 
earth. He spoke from heaven to Saul his persecutor: “Saul, Saul, why dost 
thou persecute me? I have ascended into heaven, but I am still on earth. 
Though I sit here at the right hand of the Father, I am still there, hungry, 
thirsty, and a stranger.”? 
What you do to your neighbour you do to Christ; and what is 
done to one member is done to the whole body. Since the 
Christian is in the Body of Christ, this charity is in some sort 
natural to him; it is this charity which cements the members in 
the Mystical Body each to other. Now and then he becomes 
lyrical on the subject: 
The bond of charity, my brethren, is the stout strength of the tree, its blossom 
and its fruit; it is all that is fair and lovely; it is the food and the drink, the 
kiss that never palls. If it is such a delight to us in our exile, what joy shall we 
find therein when we come home at last !? 
The man who is carried along by charity inevitably does all 
things well: “Love, and do as you like.”* Hence, though all true 
virtue proceeds from a good will, it is charity which makes the 
will good: voluntas bona esse non potest, ubi charitas non est. 
Charity, of course, presupposes the other theological virtues, 
faith and hope; and Augustine does not underestimate the 
importance of faith in the interior life. With St. Paul, he repeats 
again and again the text of Habacuc: “‘the just man lives by faith.” 
Faith it is which rescues a man from a state of ignorance concern- 
ing his final end and the life of virtue. Once faith is given, there 
is room for purification, which brings some understanding of the 
truths of faith itself. It is by faith that the objects of our hope and 
of our love are revealed to us. A gift so precious can come to us 


1 Tract in Ep. Joann. ad Parthos, 10, c.$, n.9. 3 Ibid., c.7, n.8. 
2 Ibid. n.7. 
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only from God, nor can we receive it without the inspiration of 
divine, grace. The saint defends this doctrine against the 
Manicheans, who say that they can understand without having 
to believe,’ and also against the semi-Pelagians, who would have 
it that free will alone is enough for the beginnings of faith. And 
faith begets hope, which is rooted in the all-powerful, loving 
God. Our hope is centred on the graces we need to accomplish 
good works in this life, and on the reward which shall follow 
them. The object of our hope is summed up in the petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer. The blessing of the name of God, the coming 
of His kingdom, the fulfilling of His will; these are the good 
things which shall not pass away. In our hope we find their 
beginning in this life; their full flowering in the life to come.” 

To come to the fullness of charity, which is the fullness of all 
virtue, we need Christ our Lord. He is the mediator, the one 
means which comprehends all the rest. He is the Way. In Him is 
the truth which enlightens, the example which draws, the strength 
which upholds. His purifying action prepares the way for charity, 
and according to the measure of our readiness, He communicates 
"4 us the Holy Spirit, who pours forth the love of God in our 

earts. 

The Neo-Platonists had taught the need for purification in 
order to arrive at the contemplation of the Godhead. Augustine 
rounds out their teaching with that of Christian tradition. The 
things of sense fascinate the soul by their variety—the fascinatio 
nugacitatis; but they deceive it in a thousand ways, and, at the 
last, leave it unsatisfied. It is from these things that the soul needs 
to be detached. In giving itself over to these objects of sense, the 
soul is turning away from what is truly good, debasing itself, 
defiling itself. The harm done to the soul by attachment to the 
objects of sense is described by the Bishop of Hippo, in the same 
terms as St. John of the Cross will later describe it in The Ascent of 
Mount Carmel. But this detachment is a hard task: the objects of 
our desire are so close to us and the soul so feeble in her powers. 
In the tenth book of the Confessions, Augustine subjects himself 
to a searching examination of his own inclinations, and finds a 
variety of subtle imperfections. For example, eating is a necessity, 
but it is also a pleasure; there comes a moment when it is no 
longer obvious whether we are eating because we need to or 

1 Cf. De Utilitate Credendi, c.9, n.21. 2 Cf. Enchiridion. cc. 14-15. 
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merely for pleasure; and we are glad of this uncertainty which 
allows us to continue the meal in peace.’ Or again, he no longer 
frequents the public games; but all the same, curiosity is still 
sufficiently alive in him to force him to stop, in the middle of his 
meditations, to watch a dog chasing a hare.” And the difficulty of 
women the right disposition, whenever we hear ourselves 
raised !* 
' There is a further purification, not of command, but of counsel, 
which will bring the soul to true liberty and suppleness of spirit 
in the way of God. Voluntary poverty, spiritual virginity or 
chastity, religious obedience, constitute a privileged state of 
detachment with regard to the good things of this world. It was 
a state of life that Augustine never ceased to recommend, uncom- 
promisingly. While still a layman, he wanted to live as a monk 
and with monks; and afterwards, as a bishop, he turned his palace 
into a religious house for clerics vowed to the evangelical counsels. 
When he writes in praise of virginity, especially the virginity 
of the Mother of Christ and the virginity of the Church, St. 
Augustine reveals a lyrical quality. The Church is a virgin in the 
chaste purity of her faith, and as the spiritual mother of the 
faithful she is the reflection of Mary. As Se Mary: 
. . . as an example to all holy virgins, she consecrated her virginity to God 
before she knew of her future motherhood, lest she alone be considered a 
virgin, who was found worthy to conceive without concupiscence. So she, 


a mortal woman, chose to imitate the heavenly life, without being com- 
manded, through love and not through necessity.* 


Mary is mother of all the faithful. She is mother, physically, of 
Christ, and she co-operates with Him in bringing forth, spiritually, 
by her love, the members of the Mystical Body. Virginity is of 
inestimable value because of the love with which the virgin is 
consecrated to God for life without end. Because marriage is 
itself a high good, virginity is not obligatory, in spite of its being 
a higher good. It is with this essential qualification in mind that 
Augustine exhorts so boldly to virginity. Only virgins may follow 
the Lamb wherever He goes, for He walked the way of virginity. 
Virginity is a ae far higher than any worldly honour, a 


glory beyond the glory of being a parent. 
1 Conf. 10, C.31, 1.44. 4 De Sancta Virginitate. 6. 
2 Ibid. C.35, .n$7. 5 Epist. 150. 


3 Ibid. C.37, n.61. 
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The high purification of virginity and the other evangelical 
counsels cannot be achieved without special grace. So Augustine 
prays repeatedly to his God: Da pote inbes et iube quod vis. The 
necessity of grace, and consequently of prayer, is never out of 
Augustine’s thought. It is true that God can give these graces 
without their being sought. But ordinarily He first inspires the 
prayer which disposes the recipient for further gifts: “He gives 
only to him who asks, lest His gift be spurned.”? Though one 
must set aside special hours for prayer, the foundation of all 
prayer, which is desire for God, is a constant, an habitual direction 
of the will, not limited to fixed intervals. In this desire everything 
becomes a prayer: “You praise not only with the tongue, but by 
ing up the Psalter of good works. Thus you praise God in 
your business, you praise him at mealtimes, you praise him when 
you go to bed, you praise him when you are asleep. There is 
no moment when you do not praise him.”? 

True prayer is impossible without humility; in humility we 
recognise our own destitution. Charity and humility: these are 
the virtues on which St. Augustine lays most stress. Humility is 
becoming to a man, no matter how well off he may be; but to 
us ome sons of Adam, it is a fundamental necessity. This is 
the reason why Christ gave us, in His own Person, such a vivid 
example of humility. The Incarnation itself is an act of incredible 
humility, carried beyond all our imagining by the conditions of 
poverty, of suffering and of humiliation which Christ accepted. 
The humility of the Word made flesh had affected Augustine 
deeply while he was still professor of rhetoric at Milan; it drew 
him, little by little to embrace the Evangelical Counsels.* Man’s 
pride, the root of all sin, is healed by the stooping down of God. 
So he writes to the young Dioscorus: 

It is to Him, Dioscorus, that I would have you submit yourself in all rever- 
ence. Nor would I have you follow any other way to the truth than that 
which He chose—He, who as God saw the feebleness of our going. This 
way is first of all humility. Secondly, it is humility. And thirdly, it is humility. 
And as often as you asked me I would give you the same answer. This is not 
because there are no other commandments; but unless humility precedes, 
accompanies and follows all our good actions; unless we have it steadily 
before our eyes, cling to it and rule ourselves by it, pride will snatch every- 
thing from our grasp, even in the very moment when we are rejoicing in 
some good deed.4 


1 Enarrat. in Ps. 102, n.10. 3 Conf. 1.7, 0.26; 1.8, 0.29. 
2 Enarrat. in Ps. 146, n.2. - 4 Epist. 118, n.22. 
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Humility is a specifically Christian virtue. It comes from Christ, 
and it grows as we grow in our attachment to Christ. 

Augustine distinguishes seven degrees of the spiritual life. In 
an ascending order, these correspond to the seven Beatitudes; 
and, in the inverse order, to the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost 
enumerated by Isaias (XI,2). We begin with “conversion”— 
abiding sorrow which is poverty of spirit; the second degree is 
piety or docility to the Commandments and to Holy Scripture 
(blessed are the meek); the third is knowledge, or awareness of 
one’s own insufficiency (blessed are the mourners). In the fourth 
degree begins the movement towards contemplation, with that 
courage which proceeds from the love of the eternal good and 
the thirst for the divine justice. In the fifth degree, of counsel, 
we are purified of our minor faults through an abundance of 
charity towards our neighbour, through mercy and forgiveness 
(blessed are the merciful). In the sixth degree, of understanding, 
we turn our gaze towards God with our hearts ever more pure. 
And finally one comes to the contemplation of the divine per- 
fections, the seventh degree of wisdom, in a soul at peace, the 
final Beatitude.’ 

The spiritual life, then, tends to contemplation, as to its term: 
to be reached, normally, even in this life. A few privileged souls— 
Augustine, drawing his arguments from Holy Scripture, names 
Moses and St. Paul—have enjoyed the vision of the Divine 
essence whilst on earth.” There are also some few (perpauci) who 
arrive at a limited vision of the Immutable Truth—as it were a 
confused reflection in a mirror.’ The rest of the faithful, whose 
knowledge of God is confined to the limits of faith, are neverthe- 
less preparing themselves for the contemplation face to face in 
the life to come. 

For Augustine, contemplation, as the name implies, is primarily 
an intellectual act. It is a vision of the things of God, an under- 
standing of the divine; but it is accompanied by love and joy. 
It can be achieved on three distinct levels: firstly, it may be the 
result of a purely philosophical search. Then again, it may be 
specifically religious and supernatural, achieved through the 
workings of ordinary graces. It is this level of contemplation 


1 De Quantitate Animae, C.33. 
2 De genesi ad litteram, 1.12, nn.5$-$6. 
3 Per speculum in aenigmate. De Consensu evangelistarum. 1.5.8. 
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which has been given the name “acquired.” Finally, it may be 
the result of extraordinary graces, under whose influence the 
faculties of the soul are passive rather than active. This level is 
called infused contemplation. The texts which deal with con- 
templation have to be examined one by one and assigned to 
these different levels according to their content. There are some 
which scarcely go beyond what may be achieved by philosophical 
reflection; for example, the demonstration of the existence of God 
in the second book of the De Libreo Arbitrio. But more usually in 
this context, Augustine is speaking of the religious approach, 
and specifically of that loving desire for God which is itself a 
prayer. And it is not always easy to decide whether he is speaking 
of acquired or infused contemplation. 

With regard to Augustine’s own experience, Dom Cuthbert 
Butler has called him the Prince of mystics; whereas Fr. Endriks 
is unwilling to grant that he was a mystic at all.? But we must, 
surely, recognise a high degree of infused contemplation in some 
at least, of his experiences. He writes, for example, after an account 
of one of his ways of finding God: 

And sometimes, O my God, You plunge me into a state of mind quite out 

of the ordinary, which carries me into the depths of a sweetness beyond 

description; were this once perfected in me, it would be I know not what, 

but it would no longer be this present life. 
Whether the saint is dealing simply with rational speculation or 
with a religious exercise, the way to God is always the same; 
but he allows for the fact that the soul will pass through a variety 
of different states along that way. Take his account of the experi- 
ence which he shared with his mother at Ostia, whilst they were 
waiting to begin their journey home to Africa: 

We were talking together, we two alone, in a sweet joy; and forgetting 
these things that were behind and reaching out to those that lay ahead, we 
were discussing, in the presence of the Truth—Thyself—what the eternal 
life of the saints would be like . .. But with the palate of the heart we yearned 
to savour the heavenly waters of Thy fountain, the fountain of that life which 
is Thee: that our thirst might be quenched according to our capacity—that 
we might come to some measure Seaton ... and as we soared with 
longing towards that Selfsame, we passed through all the levels of material 
creation, and through the heavens themselves, whence sun, moon and stars 


shine forth upon this earth. And leaving these, we began a more inward 
1 Western Mysticism, 2nd edition, London 1951, p.20. 


2 Augustins Verhaltnis zur Mystik, Wurzburg, 1936, p.176. 
3 Conf. 10, n.65. 
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ascent, in our thoughts and our y rp as we wondered at the marvel of 
Thy works. And so we came to these souls of ours; yea, and passed above 
these also, that we might at the last reach that land of unfailing plenty, where 
thou feedest Israel for ever with the food of truth; where Life is that Wisdom 
by which are made all these things both that have been and are still to be; 
but Itself is not made, but so is as It always was, and shall be ever . . . And 
as we talked and yearned after this Wisdom, with the whole effort of the 
heart lifted towards It—we got one touch. And we sighed, and left the first- 
fruits of our heart fastened there, and relapsed again into our former manner 
of speech—where a word has its beginning and end. 
This was not, in all probability, the highest contemplation he 
enjoyed, but it is the most careful description of a contemplative 
experience; or rather, the most detailed description of the normal 
way to it. First, the period of immediate preparation: he seeks 
God by means of creatures, mounting up Fe 20 their degrees, 
from the lowest to the highest, marvelling at them, reflections of 
God as they are, and passing beyond their limitations, he comes 
to the bounds of the human spirit; and beyond and above it, 
finds the source of truth, uncreated, unchangeable, eternal. For 
an instant, his gaze dazzled and his heart burning, he reaches that 
source; and then, slowly, returning again to his normal thinking, 
he finds words to savour the memory of the summit to which 
he had attained. 

This general scheme allows for a great variety of content. 
The Created good which serves as a stepping-stone on the way to 
God may be some enjoyment on the level of sense,” or an aware- 
ness of the beauty of a soul,® or the image of the divine Trinity 
in the human intellect. Whilst the action of grace in the ascent 
towards God and at the highest point of contemplation may be 
gradual or rapid, delicate or imperious, gentle or intense. 

Contemplation is a precious aid to the spiritual life; it is the 
strength which enables us to bear our earthly trials, it gives us a 
yearning for the happiness of the life to come; it prepares the 
— of souls for their work: “No one should be so much at 
eisure that in his leisure he never thinks of his neighbour’s needs; 
no one should be so active that he cannot find time for con- 
templation.’”® 

The contemplation of God is the fulfilment of man’s desire, 
for it reveals God as supremely worthy of love. All through his 


1 Conf. 9, 23-24. 4 De Trinitate, 14, n.15. 
2 Ibid. 10, 8. 5 De Civitate Dei, 1.19, c.19. 


8 Enarratio in Ps. 41, n.9. 
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writings Augustine proclaims the lovableness of God with a great 
eagerness and profundity. Sometimes he reflects on the divine 
— already glimpsed by the light of reason, but better 

own through Revelation. And one sees how God is in Himself 
the supreme Good, desirable above all else. Sometimes he dilates 
upon the greatness of the love of God for men, how He invites 
them to love Him with the love of a friend and of a son. Augustine 
manifests the love of God for man in all its aspects, as the source 
of all God’s gifts to us. By a free, gratuitous act, the All-Powerful 
has given us being;’ the entire Trinity has decreed, for our 
salvation, the Incarnation of the Word;? the Word in His human- 
ity has humbled Himself to the depths for us; He has poured out 
for us His words, His example, and finally His blood and His 
life.’ His grace is with each of us, individually, in a most 
marvellous way.* No matter how we love, our love for God can 
never equal His love for us: Maior est caritas Dei in nos quam 
nostra in Deum.® So speaks the Augustine who loved God with an 
overpassing love. “Late have I loved thee, O Beauty ever old and 
ever new: late have I loved thee . . . I have tasted thee, and now 
I hunger for thee, thirst for thee.’ 

The spirituality of St. Augustine is set firmly upon the first 
truths of the Christian faith; it is the common heritage of all 
spiritual families. His writings have an unfading appeal because 
in them, in their simplicity and sublimity, their clarity and 
ardour, their sincerity and true charity, we learn to read the soul 
of a great Doctor and a great Saint. 


1 Cf. Enarr. in Ps.70: in Ps.134. 4 Cf. Conf. 11, n.19. 
2 De Trinitate, 13, n.15. 5 Enarr. in Ps. 103, 0.3. 
3 Cf. Enarr in Ps.44, n.3. 6 Conf. 10, n.38. 
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MR. HUXLEY AND 
OVERPOPULATION 


By 
ARTHUR McCORMACK 


R. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S RECENT BOOK Brave New World 
Revisited’ is a very different work from Brave New World, 
which he wrote twenty-seven years ago. That was more 
in the nature of a fable, whilst this book is a more serious tract 
for the times. As such, it is very valuable and very dangerous. 
It is valuable because it points to perils which lie ahead ; it is 
dangerous because it regards it as inevitable that we shall succumb 
to them. 
_ A reviewer headlined Mr. Huxley’s “lucid pessimism” and 
attributed it to the fact that he regards the central problem of 
our time—the vast increase in population—as almost impossible 
of solution. If this is so, we have every reason to be as pessimistic 
as Mr. Huxley wants us to be. But if his information, conclusions 
and prophecies are false, our flesh need not creep. 
What, then, are the facts about overpopulation? They fall under 
two main headings: space and food with other amenities. 
With regard to space, the world is definitely not over- 


a populated and it is not likely to be for a long time to come. 

, The recent United Nations Population Report? has reminded us 
?P that it would be absurd to carry our calculations on this point 
into a more remote future than the end of the present century. 
i The Report also gives a table of population densities for the 


nineteen main areas of the world, with the best available forecasts 
for population growth by 1975 and 2000 A.D. A very great 
1 Brave New World Revisited, by Aldous Huxley (Chatto and Windus, London, 1959). 
Throughout this article I am treating the subject of overpopulation from the point of view 
of economics and demography. The theological aspects of the problem were dealt with 
in THe Monto in April, 1958: “Christian Theology and the Population Problem,” by 
John L. Russell. 
g 2 The United Nations Population Report: “The Future Growth of World Population,” 
1958, p.2I. 
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increase in the world population is forecast. It is estimated that 
the total world population by the end of the century will be over 
5,000 millions compared with less than 1,000 millions at the 
beginning of the century and 2,500 at mid-century. In spite of 
this, many of these large areas of the world, including many of 
the under-developed countries, which are the main concern of 
those alarmed by the present “population explosion,” have a 
— density of less than one hundred persons per square 

ile and some have very considerably less. For example, the 
number of people per square mile in Africa is about seventeen. 

After making allowances for deserts, jungles and mountains, 
the amount of potentially cultivable and habitable land is immense. 
For example, on the West Coast, where I spent a number of 
years, the area comprising French West Africa, French Equatorial 
Africa, the Cameroons and Togoland has 500 million acres of 
desert but 1,150 millions acres of land with abundant natural 
resources which could be used but are not. In other words, 62% 
of utilisable land in this one large part of Africa is left untouched. 
This area is eighty-five times as large as the total area of Japan 
which has a population density of 630 per square mile, i.e., forty 
times greater. If the whole population of Japan were put into 
Africa, it would raise the number of people per square mile from 
seven to twenty-five. 


South America has less than fifteen people per square mile: ' 


some parts have less than one person. Two-thirds of Brazil, for 
example, contains only 7% of the inhabitants of that country. 
Even the United States has a population density of only just over 
fifty. 

These population figures should be compared with those of a 
country like Holland. That small land has about 775 people to 
each square mile and yet they live in comfort with regard to space 
and Holland is a food-exporting country. Professor Clark has 
estimated that if the population of the whole world were to be 
put into the United States, it would raise the population level to 
the present level of that of Holland. 

Mr. Huxley is a neo-Malthusian and hence he is a pessimist 
with regard to the food supply. The following passage is typically 
Malthusian: 

At the present rate, it (world population) will double in less than half a 

1 United Nations Population Report, p.25. 
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century. And this fantastically rapid doubling of our numbers will be taki 
a planet whose men are already densely 
whose soils are being eroded by the frantic efforts of bad farmers to raise 
more food, and whose easily available mineral capital is being squandered 
with the reckless extravagance of a drunken sailor getting rid of his accumu- 
lated 

The experts of the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations (F.A.O.) take a completely opposite view. For 
example, in the official review of the first decade of its existence, 
1945-1955, Dr. Lamartine Yates is very optimistic. After des- 
cribing how Europe began lifting itself up by its boot-straps, two 
hundred years ago, he asks if the plight of the under-developed 
countries with regard to economic progress is any worse than 
that of Europe in 1750. He admits that there are no more vast 
empty spaces in temperate zones to exploit, but he says that 
agriculture now has other tools for increasing production to 
offset this, and he concludes that a revolution could take place 
in the under-developed two-thirds of the world in standards of 
living and other ways in the next hundred years: 

If this be a fair assessment, it is just about the most exciting prospect for 
a century to be that mankind has ever faced. By comparison, most of our 
pre-occupations seem puny indeed: cold war, class war, colour prejudice, 
and so on. 

What is within human grasp is nothing less than the abolition of primary 
poverty in the last jt of poverty, the bringing of low-income 
— not to 7 of income with the wealthiest peoples, but within 

iling distance of them, so that there is no longer a wide social and material 
gap between them.? 


The United Nations Population Report already referred to has 
the following pertinent passage on the population-carrying 
capacity of the world: 


In view of the current scientific progress, conditional estimates of the world 
population carrying capacity (according to the Report between 5,000 million 
and 16,000 million) may now have to be revised upwards. Recently our 
attention has been drawn to vast unused resources of vegetable substance in 
the sea, the possible uses of solar energy, and the likelihood that atomic 
energy will become widely available as a source of power in the near future. 
Other scientific discoveries may yet yield surprising results in terms of a more 
extensive use of the gifts of nature.® 


1 Huxley, Op. cit., p.17. 
2 So Bold an Aim, by Lamartine Yates, F.A.O., Rome, 1955, p.9. 


3 Op. cit., p.22. 
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There is a passage in Agriculture in the World Economy (an F.A.O. 
publication) which puts Mr. Huxley’s views into perspective as 
the extreme expression of a minority school of economists and 
social scientists: 

Sometimes it even seems as if agricultural lands were looked on as exhaust- 

ible—like a coal mine. Indeed they can be exhausted by ill-treatment and 

lack of foresight, but they are also renewable and can be increased. Pessimistic 
beliefs are common that the limits of cultivable land have been reached. 

The experts do not share this view.! 

The Report of the World Population Conference which was 
held in Rome in 1954 estimates that if 20% of unused tropical 
soils were utilised, the present arable land in the world would 
be increased by 40% : 

If this were done, an agricultural revolution comparable to the opening up 

of the Americas and Australia would be ahead.? 

Individual experts are of the same opinion. Professor Clark, 
one of the world’s leading agricultural economists, has stated that, 
if available land were used according to present knowledge, the 
world could support a population ten times greater than at 
present.* Sir John Russell, former Director of the famous 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, thinks that we can look 
forward to the future with “restrained optimism,” and that since 
agricultural science is still in its infancy, “there are sciences and 
techniques in little more than embryo stage that may completely 
dispel our present fears.’”* Richard Meier, an American econom- 
ist, relying on those techniques which have developed consider- 
ably even since Sir John wrote, puts the world population 
carrying capacity as high as twenty times its present level.5 

Mr. Huxley, however, is not only, or mainly, concerned with 
the problem of feeding the hungry millions. He is afraid that in 
the effort to do so, freedom may be lost. In other words, he doubts 
the capacity of democracies to undertake the huge task of making 
the food supplies adequate. 

There is, however, no evidence to show that in the long run 
dictatorships would be more successful in doing this or that the 

1 Agriculture in the World Economy, F.A.O., Rome, 1955, p.35- 

2 Summary Report of the World Population Conference, F.A.O., Rome, 1954, p.5. 
3 Nature, 3 May, 1958, p.1236. 
4 World Population and Food Supplies, by Sir John Russell, London, 1954, p.7. 


5 Richard Meier, Science and Economic Development (Technology Press of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology), p.72. 
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tendency towards them is inevitable. The people of the East, for 
example, are at the: moment watching India and China, which 
are the two great test cases, but there is no reason to think that 
they are more impressed with the forced labour and slave labour 
achievements of Communist China than they are with the pro- 
gress of India gained by democratic methods. 

The solid success of the second Five Year Plan in India, which, 
in spite of difficulties, is proceeding well, would make more 
impression on them than results obtained in China at terrible 
cost in human living conditions. The peoples of the East are 
shrewd and, if they see that the peoples of the West can and are 
ready to help them on a substantial scale, we do not need to fear 
comparison enna dictatorships and democracy, or a landslide 
towards the former. 

It has been proved in India and in other parts of the world 
(especially, for example, Iraq under Nuri es Said from 1952 to 
1958) that extensive improvements in food production and 
standards of living can be obtained without departing from 
democratic values. 

But Mr. Huxley’s talk in terms of billions and his consideration 
of the huge global nature of the problem is inclined to generate 
despair and apathy. For example: 

As the twentieth century wears on and the new billions are added to the 

existing billions (there will be more than five and a half billions by the time 

my grand-daughter is fifty) this biological background will advance, ever 

more menacingly, towards the front and centre of the historical stage. 
However, if one talks of specific areas and of thousands rather 
than billions, the problems are seen to be much more manageable 
and less charged with menace. Though very many examples 
could be adduced, two must suffice to : th this. 

There is a valley in Southern Mexico called the Papaloapan 
River Valley whose one million inhabitants were impoverished 
and which, with a population of only fifty persons to the square 
mile, was overpopulated. As the result of a big multi-purpose 
development project, including the construction of a large dam 
begun in 1947, in five years ~ ban the beginning of the project 
the production of wheat had increased from 1,000 tons annually 
to 9,000 and there were corresponding increases in other crops. 
Hydro-electric plant is now supplying 650 million kilowatt hours 


1 Huxley, Op. cit., p.17. 
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ria has been wiped out and new towns and villages and 
schools are appearing in the jungle. Apparently, with an increasing 
population, the valley is no longer overpopulated. It would be 
interesting to compare in imagination what results a birth control 
campaign would have achieved in the same period. 

A dramatic small-scale effort is perhaps even more encouraging. 
As part of the First Five Year Plan, a well-known engineer, Mr. 
Harold Smith, who for thirty years has specialised in finding 
water and digging wells, was invited to India. In an arid region 
of the Punjab, his modern machines and techniques produced 
755 wells irrigating some 302,000 acres in twenty-six months. 
As a result, more food and the prosperity that comes with water 
were assured to 350,000 people. He also trained seventy-two 
skilled contractors before he left. 

Massive assistance in money, materials and technical experts on 
the part of the democracies to multiply such positive achievements 
is surely saner than any lucid pessimism or any attempt to reduce 
the numbers of the world’s inhabitants by an admittedly dubious 
policy of widespread birth control, such as most Malthusians 
advocate. 

Much has been done and is being done at present by foreign 
aid programmes of individual governments such as the United 
States and Great Britain, by private capital investment and by the 
United Nations Organisations, whose programmes of multi- 
lateral aid—with the backing of the World Bank and more 
recently the Special Fund (SUNFED)—is gathering momentum. 
The march of events and the policies of statesmen are leaving 
the Malthusians behind. For example, Vice-President Nixon in 
his Guildhall speech last November and President Eisenhower in 
his March Message to Congress on Foreign Aid have emphasised 
a forward looking positive attitude towards the under-developed 
countries. 

Much more aid is needed and is possible. The United States, 
the most generous as she is the most favoured of nations, is only 
devoting 2% of this year’s budget to this purpose while the nation 
spends seven times that amount on alcohol per year. 

Mr. Huxley no longer offers birth control as the cure-all for 
the overpopulation ills which he fears. He has apparently now seen 
through that particular Malthusian fallacy. This is a rather sudden 


of a per year. More than 300 miles of roads have been built, 
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volte-face as in August last year on a television programme he was 
criticising the Catholic Church for opposing birth control and 
regarding her attitude as unprogressive and leading to Commun- 
ism. As late as last October, he agreed with his brother and other 
experts on the Brains Trust that birth control was the only remedy 
for the “absolutely new and menacing situation” which the rapid 
increase of population had caused. 

Here is what he now has to say: | 

Birth control depends on the co-operation of an entire | ss, 0 It must be 

practised by countless individuals, from whom it demands more intelligence 

and will-power than most of the world’s teeming millions of illiterates 
possess and (where chemical or mechanical methods of contraception are 
used) an experiditure of more money than most can afford. 

The enormous cost and administrative difficulties of providing 
for and keeping supplied the tens of millions of women who 
would “need” contraceptives underline the validity of Mr. 
— rejection of birth control as a panacea for overpopu- 
ation. 

Nowhere in his book does Mr. Huxley mention the huge 
surpluses which are one of the food problems that face the world 
to-day. These wheat surpluses in America have resulted in the 
withdrawal from production of an acreage equal to three times 
the total agricultural land in Japan. These facts give the lie to 
the pessimistic forebodings of Malthus’ law that the population 
necessarily outstrips the food supply and the dismal a ses of 
present-day Malthusians such as Mr. F'uxley. It is at to talk 
of the earth not being able to produce enough when, for example, 
8,000 million dollars’ worth of grain are stored in the United 
States at the cost of one million dollars per year, and farmers are 
being paid not to grow food. 

Nor does Mr. Huxley give sufficient indication that prophesying 
in the matter of population is a very risky business. The billions 
which he tosses in so confidently are the result of calculating 
trends which are often difficult to yg and this can give rise 
to serious errors. For example, Sir Julian Huxley forecast in 1950, 
when the world population was about 2,500 millions, that it 
would be 3,000 millions by the end of the century.’ The figure 
is now put, only eight years later, at 5,500 millions, an error 
involving a margin equal to the whole world population at 


1 In an article in World Review, January, 1950. 
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the time. Examples like these show with what caution forecasts 
for the future should be received. A seemingly small change (in 
this case one per cent) can cause a swing-over of billions and this 
could happen downwards as well as upwards. 

In his book Themes and Variations (1950) Mr. Huxley said: 

The giant misery of mankind cannot be mitigated by inspirational twaddle 

but only by an intelligent attack on the causes of that misery. 
In saying this, he was advocating birth control against its oppon- 
ents. But now that the Malthusian weapon has fallen from his 
hands, he is left with lucid pessimism, a poor substitute even for 
““nspirational twaddle.” He says that we entered the Space Age 
in October 1957 when the first satellite was put into orbit, but 
the age to come may rather be called the Age of Over-population. 

Actually, as I have shown, it could be the Age of Plenty. We 
do not want lucid pessimism in an age when science is able to do 
more for human welfare than ever before in the world’s history. 
It is quite clear that we have all the resources and “know-how” 
to bring about a complete revolution in living standards through- 
out the under-privileged world. If we fail in this, it will be due to 

verty of the human spirit and despair, which Mr. Huxley is 

elping to foster, for as the World Population Conference stated: 
“We cannot justifiably plead poverty of our natural or scientific 
resources. 


THE HEART’S REASONS 


Pascal and the Rationalist Dilemma 


By 
ANTHONY LEVI 


N NOVEMBER I95I THE MONTH published an article by the late 

P. Durand in which Pascal was defended against the allegation 

of fideism. We do not know what form Pascal’s projected 
Apology would have taken, nor do we know with any certainty 
which of the pensées would have been included in the final work, 
in what order they would have come or how they would have 
been developed. But it is certain that the motives for belief would 
have been primarily rational, and one may presume with P. 
Durand that the role of the heart would not have been to replace 
proofs, nor even to supplement them, but rather “to illuminate 
objective proofs in all their conclusive validity.” 

The word “heart” is notoriously used by Pascal in several 
distinct senses or, more precisely, the heart fulfils several different 
functions in the pensées. An examination into the reasons which 
led Pascal to import the heart into a predominantly rational 
apologetic and to endow it with a plurality of functions does, 
however, yield a valuable insight into the nature of his celebrated 
—- by revealing to us its true originality. For Pascal, almost 

one in a rationalist century, created a meaning for the word 
“heart” which allowed him to escape from the rationalist dilemma. 

Pascal studies have recently been stimulated by M. Georges 
Brunet’s edition of the famous four manuscript pages containing 
the “wager” of Pascal.! M. Brunet, whose argument is in part 
controversial, contends that the essential phases of the apologetic 
derive from the involved jottings of these four pages. The 
introduction of the heart towards the end of the argument was 
an inspired means of escape from the impasse into which the 
strict rationality of the wager had taken Pascal. Accepting and 
utilising a portion of M. Brunet’s argument, and comparing 
Pascal’s doctrine with some of its sources, it can perhaps be shown 

1 Le Pari de Pascal, Desclée de Brouwer, 1956. 
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that Pascal’s discovery of the “heart” in fact permitted him to 
avoid the looming danger of fideism. It provided him with the 
controlling faculty to illumine objective argument without which 
the vagaries of rational assent could not easily be explained. The 
discovery of the heart paradoxically enabled Pascal to retain his 
faith in reason. 

In order to understand the roles played by reason and heart in 
Pascal’s psychological analysis of i act of faith, it is necessary 
first to examine something of the background which conditioned 
his enquiry. The libertin tradition had steadily been gaining 
momentum for a century. The disbelievers, inspired originally 
by the Averroist Paduan school of Pomponazzi and his followers, 
were by the mid-seventeenth century an influential, cultivated 
and sometimes vociferous minority. Not only were the crucial 
points of faith under constant attack—the existence of God, the 
divinity of Christ and especially the immortality of the soul— 
but many of the traditional arguments were beginning to look 
waterlogged. The apologists, sometimes entrenched in last-ditch 
— on the Ptolemaic astronomy, invariably accepted the 
iability of a well-established tradition of Christian stoicism. 
This tradition had canonised such unfortunate notions as the 
independence of body and soul, of will and intellect as well as 
the famous innate ideas. It was the stoic ideas in a Renaissance 
Platonist frame of reference of such Christian authors as Du Vair, 
Juste-Lipse, Charron and D’Urfé that established the vocabulary 
and context of classic seventeenth-century rationalism. The 
apologists of the seventeenth century were not only handicapped 
by this inheritance, but had to face libertin theorists explaining 
differences of religion by climatic influence, miracles by the 
power of the imagination. The discovery by travellers of atheist 
peoples was shattering the once powerful arguments from 
universal consent, and the antics of animals were adduced to 
abolish the essential distinction between man and beasts. In this 

osition it is perhaps natural that some of the apologists should 
ve leaned too heavily on arguments from pe and that 
they should sometimes have tended to be frankly fideist. 

“Fideism’”’ was, too, a characteristic of certain libertin writers 
who, after denying, disproving, skilfully juxtaposing in the 
interests of unbelief, would wind up for the sake of the vigilant 


censorship with the statement that their conclusions were drawn 
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from reason alone, but they did of course believe by faith in 
whatever the Church taught. Hence while Montaigne, in spite 
of the fideistic formulae of the Apologie de Raymond Sébond, and 
Charron, in spite of doubts on the proofs for immortality, seem 
certainly to have believed in the Church’s magisterium, it seems 
difficult to decide how much the sceptic La Mothe le Vayer really 
believed in spite of and because of his frequent protestations. 
Pomponazzi had held that what was true in theology, the 
immortality of the soul, for instance, need not by any means be 
true according to reason, and this attitude not od gave rise to a 
long series of fideist formulae, whether backed by real belief or 
merely to elude the censor, but also implied that there were two 
different sorts of truth and two different ways of knowing. Such 
a theory had been fought by Albertus Magnus and condemned 
at Paris in 1277, but it was to create havoc for two centuries after 
Pomponazzi had revived it. We find, for instance, a rigid separ- 
ation of philosophical and theological knowledge in Bacon,’ 
whose works became widely known in France during the third 
decade of the seventeenth century, while in 1616 Galileo was 
interestingly condemned in the name of the two truths, philoso- 
phical and theological. Descartes, following more closely in the 
semi-Platonist neo-stoic tradition than is often realised, had 
attempted to restore the unity of knowing and of knowledge in 
the Discours de la Méthode, leading a brilliant but not altogether 
successful rearguard action. He found himself, for instance, com- 
mitted to denying the possibility of a vacuum on the grounds 
that extension was uniquely predicable of matter, while his plea 
for complete rationality seems in fact not to be without fideist 
implications. When once the intellect was filled with clear ideas, 
supernatural illumination of the intellect became incomprehensible 
and assent to theological truths, for which there were no clear 
ideas, became dependent on grace acting directly in the will. 
Descartes admits, when faced with the objections collected by 
Mersenne, that faith being concerned with “choses obscures” the 
evidence must lie in the formal reason for which the will assents. 
But this formal reason is “a certain interior light by which, God 
having supernaturally enlightened us, we have certain confidence 
that the ines proposed for our belief have been revealed by 
Him.” This view presupposes the rationalist dichotomy between 


1 Advancement of Learning, ix. 
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intellect and will, and its fideist implications arise from the rigid 
separation of the two powers. The rationalist dilemma arises 
because grace is excluded from the intellect: either the clear ideas 
are themselves sufficient for the perception of religious truth, or 
grace must “illuminate” not the intellect but the will. Descartes 
explicitly affirms the separation of will and intellect in the Traité 
des Passions (I, xvii) and it is implicit throughout the works of 
Du Vair and D’Urfé. 

Pascal, however, was a scientist, and hence committed to accept 
empirical evidence and rational deduction from it. He was firmly 
convinced of the possibility of a vacuum by the experiments of 
Torricelli which Mersenne had made known in France, and by 
his own results from Puy-de-Déme. In his Préface sur le traité du 
vide he therefore distinguishes between two branches of know- 
ledge, accepting the criterion of authority in history, geography, 
jurisprudence, languages and above all theology, while reason 
and experiment alone provide the criteria for geometry, arith- 
metic, music, physics, medicine, architecture and natural sciences. 
This division interestingly omits any reference to philosophy and 
repeats Jansenius’s distinction between philosophy and theology, 
which have for criteria respectively reason and memory.’ 
Jansenius himself seems to have derived the distinction from 
Charron’s division of knowledge into the sciences of the under- 
standing, memory and imagination. To the understanding belong 
scholastic theology, theory of medicine, dialectic, natural and 
moral philosophy; to the memory grammar, jurisprudence, 
positive theology, cosmography, arithmetic; to the imagination 
poetry, eloquence, music.? Charron’s “understanding” and 
‘memory” are certainly at the base of Jansenius’s “ratio” and 
“memoria.” 

More important than the division of knowledge, which does 
not of itself imply two sorts of truth, is the related doctrine of two 
ways of knowing truth, with the implied possibility that there 
may be two iene and perhaps anda “truths.” For 
Pascal the apologetic problem is clear: although intellectual 
conviction of itself was not justificatory® the whole scheme of an 
apology argues that Pascal thought the Christian position was 
capable of rational demonstration. But what impedes the psycho- 


1 Augustinus, Il Lib. Prooem. iv. 2 De la Sagesse I, xiii, 6. 
3 Pensees, ed. Lafuina, 30, 357, 396. 
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logical cogency of that demonstration, and how is it that those 
unable to master the arguments can still justifiably believe: 
Pascal gives an answer which does in fact distinguish two ways 
of knowing: 
I know that he (God) has willed that they (divine truths) should enter from 
the heart into the mind and not from the mind into the heart, to humiliate 
this proud power of reasoning with its pretension that it ought to judge the 
things which the will chooses, and to cure that sickly will, which is entirely 
corrupted by its dirty attachments. And hence it comes that it is maintained 
while speaking of human things that we must know them before loving 
them, which has become proverbial, whereas the saints on the other hand 
say that when speaking of divine things we should love them in order to 
know them and that one enters the truth by charity alone, of which they have 
made one of their most useful maxims. 


This passage from the L’Art de persuader scems to date from 
1657-8.' Pascal has been unfair to the Augustinian tradition to 
which he refers—the saints—by transferring an attitude which is 
justifiable in mystical theology to the plane of rationalist meta- 
physics. For metaphysically it is impossible to hold that we have 
two different faculties for perceiving two different sorts of truth. 
Truth can be known only by the mind, and to speak of sorts of 
truth commits one ultimately to metaphysical scepticism. Pascal, 
however, is not alone in his untenable solution to the problem. 
It occurs in the Augustinus three chapters after the division of the 
sciences with which Pascal, as we have seen, was also acquainted. 
Jansenius is even more forthright about the double epistemology 
than Pascal: 

For there is a twofold mode of penetrating divine mysteries which are 
proposed for belief by God’s revelation: one by human reasoning, which the 
philosophers, too, have followed. . .. The other mode sets out from inflamed 
charity, by which the heart of man is cleansed and illuminated, in order to 
penetrate the secrets which are contained in the shell of Holy Writ and in the 
revealed inner principles themselves. 


And after explaining how knowledge and love of divine things 
mutually stimulate one another, the argument closes. 


Just as these two modes of acquiring knowledge are truly disparate, so also 
the truths which are known through each of them are indeed different. 


There follows an admission that this breaks the Aristotelian rules 
of logic, and Jansenius adduces several well-known passages from 
1 Opuscules et lettres de Pascal, ed. Lafuma. 
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St. Augustine in support, including the famous exposition on the 
fifth beatitude, “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” The necessity of 
cleanliness of heart for the understanding of divine mysteries is 
then considerably elaborated. 

This chapter, together with that specifying the distinction 
between philosophy and theology, comes from the Liber 
Prooemalis to Volume II of the Augustinus. Jacques Boileau is said 
to have been informed by de Sacy, who had it from St. Cyran 
himself, that the Liber Prooemalis was based on a “crayon” of 
St. Cyran’s. This might well be true, since it is a prefatory book 
concerned with a justification of Jansenius’ method and reads 
more like a manifesto than a theological argument. At any rate 
St. Cyran certainly held the same interpretation of Augustine on 
this point, for he had written to “A religious superior”’: 


It seems to me that there is this difference between the interior movements 
which are born of the knowledge which science brings and those which are 
born of the knowledge given by faith, that the first come from the external 
senses into the heart .... and the others on the contrary pass from the 
heart into the senses, because God’s effects are formed first in the heart and 
in the will and then pass into the understanding and from there into the 
senses,? 


Pascal’s double cpistemology derives therefore from Jansenius, 
on whom he leaned when seeking a solution to the problem of 
faith which would explain the difficulties of cogent proof. In 
Jansenius the double epistemology, related to the division of the 
sciences, forms a coherent if erroneous element in the doctrine 
of faith, and it seems to derive from St. Cyran as the division of 
the sciences derived from Charron. The theory of faith implied 
by these two ways of knowing adopted by Pascal, that God 
infuses faith qua knowledge in the heart, presupposes the rational- 
ist frame of reference and can scarcely be interpreted in a non- 
fideist way. It is a rationalist account of faith without being a 
rational one; rationalist because it assumes that will and intellect 
are not interdependent and cannot interact, yet not rational, 
because it puts revelation and grace into the heart. It is true that 
this rationalism was almost universal in seventeenth-cent 
France, an inevitable result of the neo-stoic vocabulary, and it was 
Pascal’s final achievement that he worked his way out of the 
impasse. He seems repeatedly to be attracted by rational views of 


1 Lettres Chretiennes et spirituelles 11, P455/6, letter 104. 
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faith and yet, particularly during the period of his close association 
with Port Royal, to be unable to place his trust in reason. The 
dilemma made him distinctly uneasy, and we find him <n 
some extraordinarily rationalist views on the Mass in the nin 
Lettre Provinciale and being consistently harsh on Descartes, 
although he accepted some of Descartes’ major positions. Possibly, 
however, the attitude towards Descartes may be partly explained 
by the personal animosity which, one suspects, prevented his 
ever giving Descartes credit for the idea of the Puy-de-Déme 
experiment in 1648. 

At any rate, in spite of the categorical assumption that there are 
two ways of knowing, all the evidence points to Pascal’s having 
formed the plan of a rational apology after the miracle of the 
thorn in 1656. It looks, too, as though chronologically the first of 
the pensées were those on miracles. If, as M. Brunet thinks, the 
wager argument dates from 1656, and the double epistemology 
of the L’Art de persuader is correctly dated 1657-8, Pascal was 
certainly canvassing different solutions at roughly the same time. 
And it may well be that the L’ Art de persuader postdates the famous 
—_ which introduce the new sense of the word “heart” and 
ead towards a more orthodox solution of the problem: 

It is the heart which feels God and not the reason. That is what faith is. 

God felt in the heart and not in the reason. 

The heart has its reasons which reason does not know. 

These two reflections are so well known and have been quoted 
to justify so many things, that it is necessary to put them back in 
their, context when examining their exact ——: M. Brunet 
dates these pensées 1656; they were marginal additions to the four 
pages containing the wager argument which Pascal kept on his 
person, and it is possible that they may have been entered sub- 
sequently. Even if this were so the validity of M. Brunet’s 
contention remains unaffected when he maintains that they 
constitute a way out of the difficulty of purely rational argument. 
According to M. Brunet’s percipient analysis the “wager”—in 
reality a confusion between a wager and a simple choice—starts 
with a refutation of a proof for God’s existence from the idea of 
infinity, goes on to the dialogue with its confused references to a 
wager or a choice, and ends with a sketch for the whole apology. 
The sketch brings in reason, custom, perpetuity before a final 
introduction of the heart. 
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What exactly is the significance of “God felt in the heart”’? It 
is certain that it was a discovery, since it corrects other marginalia 
on the same page, such as the doctrine of amour-propre in pensée 
313. Also it implies the conclusion of the purely rational wager 
with its conclusion “That is demonstrable, and if men are capable 
of any truth, that is it.” Yet in spite of the assertion that the 
heart feels God, not the reason, Pascal was unwilling to jettison 
reason’s connection with the act of belief. He adds, therefore, 
upside down at the top of the page “The heart has its reasons” and 
then, as an afterthought, “which reason does not know.” This 
reluctance to abandon the word “reason” in his account of faith, 
the close association created between the heart and the reason, 
cannot reasonably be interpreted as a fideist declaration. It must 
be regarded as an attempt to associate the heart with rationality, 
as if Pascal were groping towards a connection between the reason 
and the heart. The attribution of reasons to the heart would 
otherwise be strictly unintelligible, and it would lead to insoluble 
problems of interpretation in the rest of the pensées. 

Pascal uses the term “heart” very frequently indeed throughout 
the pensées. Often it appears used conventionally as the seat of 
concupiscence or, alternatively, as the seat of justification. St. 
Cyran had made both of these usages familiar, particularly in Le 
coeur nouveau: 

The life of grace is established in the soul as the life of nature is established 
in the body, and it begins, like the life of nature, by the foundation of the 
_ which is something interior and the principle of all the functions of 

Both these meanings of the heart have plentiful Scriptural support, 
but St. Cyran does not himself seem to use the word in a non- 
affective sense. Jansenius, too, restricts the heart to the realm of 
pure affectivity, and he seems not to ge beyond reiterating 
Augustine’s remark that the perception of divine truths requires 
purity of heart, leaving the metaphysical problem unexplained. 

Pascal, however, by associating the heart and the reason so 
closely, by — the heart the seat of the knowledge of first 
principles—“The heart feels that there are three dimensions in 
space and that there is an infinity of numbers’’—is trying to break 
down the rationalist frame of reference of the terms he uses. He 

redicates indifferently of his heart feeling—‘“The heart which 
feels God”—and knowledge—‘‘My heart tends wholly to know 
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where the true good is” (13). The very important pensée 214 
insists most clearly on the attribution of non-discursive knowledge 
to the heart “We know truth not only by reason but also by the 
heart . . . principles are felt, propositions are deduced.” From its 
close association with the will in St.-Cyran, the heart has become 
the principle of the non-discursive functions of mind. It is regarded 
as implicated in the judgment, “They judge in this matter a“ the 
heart as the others by the mind” (732). Holding that the time of 
the Messiah’s coming was clearly revealed to Israel, the manner 
of his coming obscurely, Pascal can write “Understanding on the 
promised good things depends on the heart, but understanding 
of the promised time does not depend on the heart’’ (489). The 
moralist’s terms which formerly implied the neo-stoic separation 
of body and soul, intellect and will, are here being given a new 
and more acceptable sense. It is now no longer necessary to put 
grace, as Descartes did, in the will, or with Port Royal ey Herts 
rationality. 

Now that the heart is seen to be united with the intellect in the 
perception both of first principles and of divine truths, Pascal can 
once more believe in the efficacy of a rational apologetic. It is not 
merely the will which is “illuminated” by grace, and the per- 
ception of divine truth becomes intellectual—the “raison” 
becomes “raisonnable” (124)—although the heart’s conversion is 
still considered necessary either to render intellectual conviction 
justificatory or, ultimately, to illumine objectively valid proofs. 
This doctrine seems at least to avoid the recognised forms of 
fideism, while giving an account of faith which is not restricted 
to the rational alone. The rationalist dilemma has been resolved. 

That Pascal had been drawn towards a fideist solution appears 
relatively certain. He rejoices in reason’s humiliation in the 
Entretien avec M. de Sacy, and the L’ Art de persuader may well have 
been behind the strangely irrational notion of faith in the otherwise 
faithfully Cartesian Logique de Port Royal.’ Dissatisfaction with the 
rational wager argument led Pascal, it seems, to dwell on the 
need for abétissement—Pascal takes the word from Montaigne’s 
(fideist) Apologie de Raymond Sébond—and to give the unbeliever 
the dubious encouragement to take Holy Water. Unwilling to 
abandon rationality altogether, Pascal finally produces what, 


1 The Logique de Port Royal by Arnauld and Nicole was published in 1662. The 
chapter in question (iv, 12) occurs in a part of the work attributed to Arnauld alone. 
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indeed, in view of the fragmentary state of the jottings cannot be 
called a synthesis, but ae is certainly an inspired solution to 
the rationalist dilemma. 

The chronology of the pensées still awaits careful examination, 
and accounts of Pascal’s psychology of the act of faith will be 
controverted until it is established. But it seems certain that Pascal 
felt his dilemma and vacillated between the rationalist and fideist 
solutions to which the technical terms like body, soul, reason and 
will had seemed to condemn him. He was tempted by both 
solutions, but in finally associating the heart with the reason in 
intellectual perception he evolved a formula which is at least 
capable of fe interpretation. The heart remains the seat of 
justification and of concupiscence, being in this last role still 
déraisonnable (99); it is used in its Scriptural senses, particularly as 
the seat of religious life; but it also finds its new and significant 
relation to the intellect. Pascal’s great achievement was to attempt 
a first break through the strong Renaissance Platonist tradition 
which, baptised by the Christian stoics of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, became the source of the rationalist 
dilemma. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSIGHT 


T IS FREQUENTLY said to-day, by the enthusiastic, that we need 
|: new Summa. It is countered, by the wise, that the complexity 

of modern knowledge renders this impossible, that nothing 
comparable to the work of St. Thomas can now be done. Fr. 
Lonergan is neither enthusiastic nor wise: he is intelligent. And 
one way of describing what his book’ does is to say that it shows 
both the above views to rest on a misconception of what St. 
Thomas really did. What he did was not a compilation of the 
then existing knowledge, giving “the medieval synthesis,” but 
what might be called a clearing of the mind. This, the true aim 
of philosophy, has three characteristics: as an original achieve- 
ment, it demands a most rare intelligence, yet once achieved it 
can be communicated more extensively to lesser minds than can 
the results of the genius of science. Secondly, it is, in an important 
sense, the same in every age. Thirdly, it is the same in that it always 
goes to work on the mind of the age, so that its very sameness 
involves profound differences. At last we have a book that shows 
the way to the perennial philosophy, not as an outlook supported 
by “a hullabaloo of aaomel: enthusiasm for medieval meta- 
physics” (contradicted by a similar enthusiasm for modern 
science), but as the human intelligence apprehended in its con- 
temporary theatre of interest and made to show itself in its 
unchanging lineaments. Insight is an appeal of intelligence to 
intelligence for intelligence. Of the intelligence of the writer to 
the intelligence of the reader for his use of that intelligence. And 
more than its use. That “more” we must try to define, for it is 
the vital point. 

Any writer, of course, is asking for intelligence in his reader. 
One has to try to understand. But consider the effort to under- 
stand as it was made by Newton. It involved, behind the question 
“thow does this work 2” the question “what am I up to here, what’s 
the form here, how exactly am I being methodical 2”” Consider 
Descartes’ insistence that a good mathematician is forever return- 
ing to the very simplest insights, seeking to have them not as an 
inert base for further operations but as a conscious life of the mind. 
The true effort to understand is not so much the effort to use the 


‘ 1 Insight: A Study of Human Understanding, by Bernard J. F. Lonergan, S.J. Longmans 
38. 
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method correctly as the effort to “place” the method itself. And 
this questioning of his method is what, for the original scientist, 
is giving the meaning to the question “how does this work?” 
constantly warning him against the simple, obvious, but ultim- 
ately incoherent meaning that it has for the unreflective mind. 
Further, the question of method not only gives sense to the 
apparently obvious question—about falling bodies or whatever— 
but presses inward in the mind, desires an overall appropriation by 
the mind of itself. Behind “how does this work” the question 
“how am I working here?” and behind this the question “how 
do I work” But this last question is too fundamental to articulate 
in such a summary manner, which can afford only a pointer to it. 
To give the pointer is to appeal, in a big way, almost in a desperate 
way, for intelligence. Let us say, by way of a negative pointer, 
that if the question is interpreted as one of psychology, the point 
has not been taken. When the point is taken we are on the way 
to philosophy, to being able to say, not from a Catholic party- 
standpoint, not from a vague if deep conviction that “science 
does not tell the whole story,” but from real intelligence, that 
there is philosophy, and what philosophy is. 

There are no short cuts to this affirmation and definition. We 
could not have been led there by yet another of those slender 
suggestive books that find their way into the review-columns 
and thence to oblivion. A long, closely-reasoned book has been 
necessary, its only unity the unity of its standpoint. which is as 
simple as the matters explored are complex and taxing. Mathem- 
atics and the empirical sciences are set before you with untiring 
and unhurrying thoroughness, but what you have got to do is to 
become personally inward at every point to the particular type of 
insight in question and to the method of its development. 

The differences are crucial. For to think intelligently about the 
world, as opposed to thinking out a special problem in one or 
other of the sciences, is to be acutely and nicely aware of what can 
be done in the way of understanding in, say, mathematics, and 
what cannot be done, of what can be done in natural science and 
what cannot be done. With practice these awarenesses become 
simultaneous, and then we are not combining them but holdin 
them in the unity of the mind, which is simple not composed. 
Then it is that there begins to spring on you the truth: that, 
thoroughly to understand what it is to understand is simply to 
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know. To feel understanding as it shapes itself to the world in 
different ways is to suspect the overall object of the exercise: a 
completeness of understanding that is not built up of particular 
acts of understanding but is the ground of those acts. This is 
knowledge, this is the world known. And as understanding, that 
has attacked the world in its various ways, is seen to have had this 

round for its operation, directing the operation, we realise that 
‘the object” hitherto a blanket-term for “what we want to get at,” 
is the intelligible. All science presupposes that reality is intell- 
igible. Metaphysics is the discovery i reality is intelligibility. 
A particular effort to understand is the effort to make clear what 
we are beginning to understand. Philosophy is the making clear 
what is the beginning of understanding. Thus what seemed to you 
a tool that you were using on a puzzling thing called “the world” 
or “reality,” turns out to have its quality as “understanding” from 
what is, which can therefore be called, indifferently, the intelli- 
gible. That being is not merely intelligible but is to be defined as 
the intelligible, is the heart of philosophy and is the reason why 
there is only one philosophy. If you read St. Thomas's com- 
mentaries on Aristotle, you will see that his mind moved up to 
this position, and held it, by an ever more exact and personal 
awareness of what can be done here with understanding, and what 
cannot, what can be done there and what cannot. Now the sudden 
and rapidly accumulating accession of new insights and techniques 
which gave us the world of modern science struck a new and 
deeper note on this lyre of the understanding. To pursue the 
metaphor dangerously, instead of caressing all the strings in an 
even arpeggio, it found hitherto quite unsuspected depths of 
tone in one of the strings, leaving the others to resonate, for him 
who cared to hear them, as harmonics. This erratic and brilliant 
advance of understanding imposes on the modern scientist, if he 
would find true philosophy and not inflate his special insight into 
a pseudo-philosophy, the obligation of listening carefully for the 
harmonics: and it imposes on the modern thomist, if he would 
do the real job and not offer, as an escape from hard “cerebral” 

inking, an incantation of dreamy utterances about being, the 
obligation of getting his mind inward to the live note of modern 
science, and thus discovering anew the overall harmony of intelli- 
gence which, unless it is discovered anew, is not discovered at all. 
It is to both these classes that Fr. Lonergan addresses his appeal 
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for intelligence. It is as a single appeal to both that it qualifies, as 
few modern books by Thomists qualify, as a witness to the 
philosophia perennis. 

But he is prepared to tell us precisely how the balance of 
intelligence was oo Galileo, in formulating his laws in accord- 
ance with new insights, made the easy mistake of thinking that 
the laws were properties of things apart from the mind, instead 
of an answer to the mind’s question about things, which is also a 
question about itself, as we have seen. A live scholastic tradition, 
had it then existed, could have told him that he had expanded his 
insight beyond its proper limits and so failed to see it as a part of 
understanding which, appropriated in due time by the mature 
intelligence, cannot produce the pseudo-problem as to whether 
properties are in things or in the mind. The “reality,” when I 
seek to formulate laws of motion, is in a sense “in things,” but 
it is “what I want to know about” and what I call “the nature of 
movement,” and this, being a question for knowledge, makes 
nonsense of the alternatives: in things or in the mind. But philos- 
ophy did not do its job. So it was left for Kant to “correct” the 
early scientists by saying that the properties were not in things 
but in the mind as categories, while the things were in themselves 
unknown and unknowable. Now to get this whole business right, 
to see the whole story as intelligence gone wrong, intelligence 
misconceiving itself, to see how an overweening act of under- 
standing brought forth the unknowable, is a great gain for 
intelligence. It is to make up, by an act of insight, for the leeway 
of four hundred years. It is to learn at last what the whole scientific 
adventure was meant to teach us about our minds. It is to snatch 
the fat bait and reject the hook. It is to accept the prodigious 
scientific withdrawal from the world of immediately perceived 
things, not now to get lost in formulas, with an occasional 
nostalgic peep at a “reality” romantically mysterious, but to 
learn the mind anew, and thus to take a big leap forward towards 
the truth of the mind: that to understand what it is to understand 
is to know what’s what. For the most propitious moment for 
this crowning insight is when a whole series of mistakes are seen 
as one mistake and the terrain falls rapidly and delightfully into 

lace. 
P What really clicked with me in reading Fr. Lonergan was, I 
gather, the idea that really started him off: the idea, to begin with, 
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and vaguely, of a connection between the Aristotelian “form” 
and the “formula” in which a scientific insight is articulated. A 
form is not something plastered onto a thing to enable you to 
talk about it “philosophically” instead of in a commonsense way. 
Its apprehension is the fruit of a labour of understanding. More 

recisely, when you have understood, you see that your enquiry 
= been not just about the thing out there but about its “nature.” 
Now to grasp, in the very quick of scientific enquiry, what it is 
that you want to know about, will make all the difference 
between a live and a dead understanding of what is meant by 
“nature” and “form.” The “forms,” then, which were (and 
understandably, in their then form) the deadly enemy of the 
“modern” philosophers, become the very life of the mind wanting 
to spring from a world of experience into understanding. This 
is just another way of showing how the modern mind may 
become, once again, the actual, the fully active mind. All the 
riches of the scientific age, about whose blandishments ecclesi- 
astics are apt to warn us in a not very coherent fashion, become 
what they really are, riches of understanding, introducing us to 
the mind’s perennial treasure, its immediate jewel. It is very 
exciting. 

Fr. Lonergan is not only a writer. He is a teacher. He encourages, 
he warns, he delays. He knows you can get it, because he knows 
he has got it. He knows he is right. And he is. 

Can we not at last come to ourselves, come to our senses, come 
to our minds, come to philosophy, when an article entitled “Is 
philosophy dead”? gives the views of most of the academic 
philosophers of France on the relation between philosophy and 
the sciences, the whole article an abundant witness to the confusion 
of intelligence: The opinions, which range between a total 
independence for philosophy and its virtual subjection to the 
social sciences, have this in common: that we are being asked 
about a thing called philosophy and a thing called the sciences. 
But there is also a thing called the mind. Science is not an “explor- 
ation of reality.” It is an exploration of some part of the world 
in which we live, and “reality” only figures when the scientist 
reflects on the particular act of intelligence on which he is engaged. 
Then indeed, with intelligence made conscious in one a its 
virtualities, “reality” is partially touched on: and then appears the 

1 Réalités, April 1958. 
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need for an overall theorem of intelligence, which is one in itself: 
whose apprehension as one is the work of philosophy: a task 
that is a prodigy of consciousness and requires, as a pre 
approach and as confirmation, all that the systematic exercise of 
intelligence in a particular epoch affords in the way of light. 

To say that philosophy is ancillary to science is simply a failure 
of intelligence. To say that it is independent of it, a privileged 
intellectual exercise, is decadent. And while Aristotle may now 
seem remote, it is worth remarking that he is irreconcilable with 
both these positions. The truth is that his scientific ideas are 
important not as a Weltanschauung (they were not this for him 
either) but as the subject of a critique, by intelligence, of its 
working in particular spheres, a critique which involved a 
“knowledge a knowledge” that is as valid for us as it was for 
him. It is thus missing the point to say that Aristotle * ‘stands for 
a static universe that modern science has exploded.” Aristotle does 
not stand for a static universe, or for any other of the half-thought- 
out slogans of an age that does not share his capacity for clearing 
the mind: he stands for a grace of the mind, a secret shared among 
friends. He in his day, St. Thomas in his, and Fr. Lonergan in 
ours, stood and stand for intelligence: which ever seeks to clear 
and affirm itself, and to confirm its position by a proper and 
differentiated interest in particular fields, and that would deny 
itself alike were it to regard those fields as either irrelevane or 
normative. 

SEBASTIAN MOORE 


SAYINGS OF MGR. R. A. KNOX’ 


1 These sayings are taken from a notebook of Mgr. R. A. Knox, and are published by 
kind permission of Mr. Evelyn Waugh. On the first page of the notebook there is the 
following note: “Daphne (Lady Acton) made me start this book (because my memory 
was going) about 1940.” Other extracts will be published in later number of THE MONTH. 


1. On God 


LL THINGS return to God, especially useless coins. 
A God the backing of things, as gold reserve of paper currency. 
Main need of the soul for God is to have a point d’appui; 
even for thinking. Nor is this consciously postulating God (as 
one postulates ether or Euclidean space); it is as it were an un- 
conscious postulate anterior to all postulation. 

Would we be conscious of time, if we were made for eternity ? 

Is hell wanting God? Or not wanting him? Or somehow both? 

My God, that I should need you so much, and want you so 
little. 

God gives reality its realness. 

Is it true that as you get older God gets greater and more 
distant ? 

The Jewish nouns are mostly—perhaps all—derived from verbs. 
Is this because in God’s sight actions are the primary reality, objects 
only secondary? We moderns are apt to get this the other way 
round, judging actions only as they affect objects (“‘results”’). 

Tu sufficis solus, qui solus sufficis. 

Most of us, at times, find a door which opens on the super- 
natural; the job is to get your foot into it. 

All the mind tries to rest in, outside God, is either gross or 
fanciful. 

Quintessence of de Caussade—Man’s Now is God’s Here. 

“Dead ball” and Purgatory. 

A Universal Prayer—‘‘My God, make me wish I were differ- 
ent.” 

Should we perhaps distinguish more sharply between two 
elements in religion, the quest for God and the desire for im- 
mortality ? 

The man who thinks without God is always too subjective or 
too objective in his world-approach. 

I am reminded of an ished sentence when I try to focus 


upon the thought of God. Whether this right, I don’t know. 
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Say what you like about St. Anselm, a possible God is a contra- 


diction in terms. 

God most rewards us when he most eludes us. (In what sense 2) 

Being afraid of God, instead of fearing him. 

One title of Almighty God—The Non-ego par excellence. 

os have kept the faith, in spite of all people had to say in defence 
of it.” 

“On earth the broken arcs . . .”” Could Judgement be, not see- 
ing oneself as one is, but seeing all the bits of one’s own perfect 
round that have been left out: 

The bar of Divine justice, and the milk-bar of human charity. 

To hear the way they talk, one would think some people said 
. Confiteor in the form “Dei culpa, Dei culpa, Dei maxima 
culpa. 


Ex te et per te sum: in te et ad te sim. 


2. On Books and Writers 


E WOULD go on writing books like that all his life and 
dictate them to mediums when he’s dead. 
Everybody who writes about grace makes the doctrine 
either harder to understand, or harder to believe. 

There is no more bitter controversialist than your open- 
minded Catholic who thinks the official spokesmen obi Church 
have gone too far. 

It is a blemish on a book, when you say “How could the hero 
(or heroine) be such a fool?” But how few books there are that 
escape this criticism. 

A French scholar writes his best French, as if this were the only 
way of getting you to read him. A German scholar throws any 
sort of untidy German at you, as if he were cocksure you would 
read his book in spite of it. 

Difficulty of dealing with moderns is, they treat theology not 
as a science but as an art. 

You can’t teach people to write without the risk of tempting 
them to commit me 

Just because people choose to write books, I don’t see that’s 
any reason why we should have to read them. 

Bishop Challoner realised that a new Bible translation stinks 


after 200 years. 


REVIEWS 


THE EUCHARIST AND REFORMERS 
The Mass and the English Reformers, by C. W. Dugmore, D.D. (Macmillan 30s). 


Der DUGMORE’S LATEST BOOK is an historical study with a thesis. He 

contends that the eucharistic doctrine of the English Reformers was 
essentially the expression of an authentic Christian tradition dating from the 
primitive Church and persisting in spite of Rome’s efforts in the Middle Ages 
to suppress it in the interests of uniformity. The book, then, falls into two 
sections. The first sketches the history of eucharistic teaching in the early 
Fathers and the Western Church down to the eve of the Reformation, pointing 
out elements later to form the core of Anglican teaching. The second tells the 
story of the conflicting currents of thought in England during the Reform- 
ation, showing the emergence of the prevalent teaching. Anglican belief, 
according to Dr. Dugmore, is not merely an adaptation of the doctrine of the 
Continental Reformers, but the continuity of “non-papal Catholic” teaching 
on the Eucharist. 

Unfortunately, the history is written as a function of the thesis rather than the 
other way around. The first section is particularly unsatisfying. The first chapter 
opens with an attempt to depict a wide divergence of belief in the early Church 
in spite of a central core of essential doctrine held universally. Local peculiarities 
in ritual, we are told, probably reflect differences in doctrine. In the course of 
the first paragraph we come on the following sentence: “On the other hand, 
in Cyril of Alexandria’s time, both in Egypt and at Jerusalem the sacrifice 
offered was still often spoken of as the unbloody sacrifice of bread and wine.” 
This sentence affirms two things: firstly, that prior to the time of Cyril of 
Alexandria this was a common usage; secondly, that even in Cyril’s time we 
have many examples of it. Dr. Dugmore gives no reference to primary sources 
for this assertion. We are invited, instead, to consult an essay by E. C. Ratcliff 
published in 1939. Doing so we find there in a footnote a conjectural interpre- 
tation of the expression “unbloody sacrifice” which occurs in the Alexandrian 
and Jerusalem liturgies of that time. The sources do not speak “of bread and 
wine.” Dr. Dugmore is perfectly aware that the celebration of the Eucharist 
was nowhere at any time commonly regarded as a sacrifice of bread and wine. 
And in view of the highly developed eucharistic teaching of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem in the fourth century and St. Cyril of Alexandria’s in the fifth, the 
statement is inexplicable and unjustified. 

The basic difficulty with Dr. Dugmore’s historical presentation is that 
persistently and without adequate foundation he regards different ways of 
speaking about the Eucharist as the expression of opposing doctrines. The 
Fathers call attention to the fact that the Eucharist is the Body and Blood of 
Christ (realist language) and also that it is the commemoration of His passion 
and death, the figure of the Body that was broken for us and the Blood that 
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was shed for us, the symbol of the unity of the Church (symbolical or realist- 
symbolist language). The presence of both ways of speaking in the same writer 
is an indication, we are told, of his inconsistency. 

This method of proceeding culminates in a new presentation of the thesis 
that while Ambrose is a classical exponent of the realist tradition, Augustine 
represents the realist-symbolist trend, which maintained that the Eucharist 
though really only bread and wine, is a symbol in which the Body and Blood 
of Christ are truly operative. Thus the same doctrinal differences would then 
have separated Augustine and Ambrose, as now divide many Anglicans from 
the Catholics. No attention is drawn to the fact that no writer at that time or for 
centuries afterward gave any indication that he was aware of such a profound 
difference: neither Augustine himself, whose reverence for Ambrose was 
unfailing, nor any of his contemporaries (who all used “realist” language), nor 
his followers, nor even his adversaries. The realist passages in Augustine himself 
are explained as “‘a forced and literal interpretation.” 

Dr. Dugmore also cites Mgr. Battifol on this double tradition of Ambrose 
and Augustine. He cites only the first edition of Battifol’s work (1905), where, 
however, Mgr. Battifol took care to point out that the two points of view were 
complementary and not contrary. And in the fifth edition (1913), after a more 
extended study of St. Augustine, Battifol concluded: “Quand Augustin 
s’exprime sur le mystére eucharistique, il use du méme langage réaliste que, 
Tertullien et Cyprien, africains comme lui, et que les écrivains de son temps qui 
lui sont familiers, saint Ambroise, Optat de Miléve, saint Hilaire, saint Jean 
Chrysostome.” 

However exact Dr. Dugmore’s understanding of certain technical expressions 
may be, he is misleading at times. For example: “The Eucharist is, therefore, 
for Augustine perfected by the use of the faithful rather than by the consecration 
of the matter as the later theory maintained.” If “perfected” means that the 
Eucharist fulfils its function as a sacrament, this is true both for Augustine and 
for all later orthodox theologians. If it means that the Eucharist is constituted 
as a sacrament (the technical meaning in later theology) by the use of the 
faithful, then this is neither Augustine’s mind nor anyone else’s in the Catholic 
tradition. Baptism and Confirmation are constituted as sacraments and exist 
only in the very act of conferring them; the Eucharist is constituted as a sacra- 
ment by the consecration of the bread and wine. The use of the sacrament 
follows. If Dr. Dugmore wishes to maintain something else, the evidence he 
presents is not adequate to render it probable. 

At the time of the Carolingian Renaissance and later in the Middle Ages, 
Christian thinkers endeavoured to give a more exact account of what takes 
place in the Holy Eucharist. Some, in their efforts to explain the real presence, 
made use of exaggerated and materialistic expressions, teaching, for example, 
that the Body of Christ was shrunk to the size of the host. This naturally 
provoked a reaction, which itself erred in an excessive spiritualisation of the 
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presence of Christ in this mystery. (It is here rather than in Augustine or in the 
primitive Church that one may look for the forerunners of the thought of the 
Protestant Reformers.) But even here Dr. Dugmore is not always exact. He 
correctly quotes the meaning Ratramm attached to the expression in veritate as 
a plain setting forth of the matter without shadowy images. He then says: 
“(For Ratramm) the notion that Christ’s Body and Blood are in the Eucharist 
in veritate leaves no room for faith and removes the mystery of the Eucharist.” 
Actually he wrote: “Nam si secundum quosdam figurate nihil hic accipitur, 
sed totum in veritate conspiciatur, nihil hic fides operatur quoniam nihil 
spiritale geritur . . .” Shortly before he had written: “. . . aluid superficietenus 
ostendit, aliud interius continet.” In other words, if nothing takes place in the 
Eucharist except what meets the eye, then faith has no function. The Eucharist 
superficially shows us one thing, it contains another, which only faith discerns 
while the eye beholds an outward figure. 

When Dr. Dugmore treats of the theologians of the high Middle Ages, he 
betrays a certain basic lack of understanding. After presenting the teaching of 
St. Thomas Aquinas (not without inaccuracy, as when he says that St. Thomas 
held that validity does not depend on the right intention of the minister) he 
writes: “This is a far cry from the teaching of Augustine, or even of Ambrose. 
Dialectic has taken the place of symbolism, with a consequent devaluation of 
symbols.” Few Christian writers have left monuments of devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist and to the magnificence of its symbolism that compare with St. 
Thomas’s. The Eucharist after consecration symbolises in its outward appearance 
the Body of Christ truly present. To explore the reality manifested by the 
symbol surely does not of itself diminish the value of the symbol. 


The second part of the book, dealing with the development of thought 
among the English Reformers, undoubtedly casts much light on a most complex 
period. Dr. Dugmore’s preoccupation with retaining the term “Catholic” for 
at least some aspects of the religious movement in England even after its 
separation from the Apostolic See of Rome, leads him to multiply qualifying 
expressions. Thus we have “papist-Catholic,” “reformed-Catholic,” “Henrician 
Catholic,” “non-papist Catholic,” and finally “non-papal Catholicism of the 
orthodox Roman type.” Perhaps it is possible to justify this last expression on 
some grounds, but it has all the ear-marks of a square circle. 

The presentation of the thought of post-Tridentine Catholic theologians is 
not always fair. We are told that the “papist” de Lugo taught that “in some 
sense Christ is destroyed or changed in every Mass” and that thus the Mass 
“does not derive its sacrificial character from its relation to the sacrifice of the 
Cross.” De Lugo actually wrote that Mass is a sacrifice not only because of its 
relation to the Cross, but because it contains in itself an oblation (De Sacr. Euch., 
Disp. XIX, Sect. II)—a point of view to be found as far back as Irenaeus in the 
second century. Further, he taught clearly that the Mass as a sacrifice adds 
nothing to the merit and satisfaction of the Cross, but applies the virtue and 
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satisfaction of the passion of Christ (ibid.). 

De Lugo’s opinion on how the Body of Christ is sacrificed in the Mass is his 
own opinion—but it implies no real destruction or suffering on the part of 
Christ. Because Christ makes Himself the food of our souls, gives Himself to 
us as bread, we can say, in a human manner of speaking, that He has effected a 
kind of destruction of His Body. De Lugo insists that this destruction is merely 
humano modo, but that it suffices for true sacrifice. One may disagree with De 
Lugo’s opinion (as the present reviewer does) without conveying a basic 
misimpression of it. 

It is admittedly extremely difficult to deal objectively with great masses of 
evidence when the consideration of that evidence is guided by a thesis to be 
proved. It is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Dugmore’s book leaves much 
to be desired. If he had said that Christian eucharistic thought has always 
presented a two-fold aspect—realist and symbolist, that the doctrine which 
finally prevailed in the Anglican communion was more symbolical than realist 
and was not without precedent before the Continental Reformers, and that the 
English Reformers drew on those precedents, no one could reasonably have 
disagreed with him. But, however illuminating and informative may be his 
exposition of the doctrinal currents in the English Reformed Church after 
Henry VIII's break with Rome, to say that the doctrine which finally emerged 
was “the non-papist Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, which had come down 
from the Church of the first six centuries; which had survived throughout the 
period of papal domination, etc. . . .” is simply not shown by the evidence. 


Joun N. Wricut 


THE ORIGINS OF CHURCH MUSIC 


The Sacred Bridge, by Eric Werner (Dobson 90s). 


"Tl VENTURE TO SAY that the principle of formula is the basic principle of 

musical composition in the Syro-Palestinian countries, and it spread from 
there with the expansion of early Christian music to the countries of the 
Byzantine Empire and to those of the Mediterranean Basin. The kernel of the 
melodies of both the Eastern and the Western Churches derived from the 
melodies of the Synagogue. But their character was considerably modified by 
the genius of the language to which they were sung...” 

With this quotation from Dr. Egon Wellesz, Professor Werner begins the 
fourth chapter of the second part of his work, and if it sums up the contents 
of what is to follow in that particular chapter, it no less epitomises the whole 
subject matter of The Sacred Bridge. This is, indeed, a book that will be read 
with delight not only by musicologists, but also by anybody interested in the 
history of the relationship between Jewish and Christian culture during the 
first millennium. But if the subject is large, and the wealth of detailed inform- 
ation prodigious, with citations of authors and sources revealing years of first- 
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class scholarly study, the book is nevertheless written in a way that enables it 
to be enjoyed and appreciated by non-professional readers, thanks to the 
copious explanations of terms and problems. 

The Christian reader will quickly perceive that the writer is not himself 
Christian, but of Jewish faith. Hence, in many places and ways, although 
always most courteous and open-minded, Professor Werner does not seem to 
have grasped the depth and sincerity of Christian belief in Christ as God and 
in the Church as the fulfilment of the promises once made by God to the Jews. 
He sometimes seems perplexed also by Christian mysticism, as on p. 21, where 
St. Clement of Rome speaks of Jerusalem, the Temple and sacrifices as though 
still existing, twenty-six years at least after the destruction of the Holy City in 
A.D. 70. “Et antiquum documentum novo cedat ritui” is something beyond the 
grasp of Professor Werner. The Christian reader of this work, therefore, must 
be prepared for all manner of phrases which, to say the least, strike us as strange. 
But this need not take from either the enjoyment of the book or of profiting 
by its profound scholarship. 

The work is divided into two parts: Part One, Historic-Liturgical, and 
Part Two: Musical Comparisons and Studies. 

The first part begins with an account of the Jewish Liturgy at the time of 
primitive Christianity, and from this goes on to show the liturgical and musical 
traits of the early Church. This is done in detail, so that the various features 
of liturgical worship are treated separately: Scripture Lessons and their music, 
the use of psalms and the evolution of psalmodic forms, hymns and cognate 
forms, acclamations, doxologies, etc. 

Christians of to-day have long realised our indebtedness to Judaism—the 
“true Church before the Incarnation”—in these liturgical matters, but perhaps 
it is not generally realised how extensive and detailed is this debt. Professor 
Werner reminds us that in the Churches of the Near East and even in the 
Byzantine Church, there was for a long time a strong anti-Jewish feeling. 
One must admit that he scarcely seems to understand the reason for it, and 
even speaks of “the period when Christianity was no more than one Jewish 
sect among others” (p. 52). One would have thought that an unbiased reading 
of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul would make it clear to 
anybody that from its very inception, Christianity was a clean break-away 
from the exclusiveness of Jewry, knowing itself to be the fulfilment and replace- 
ment of the “Old Law,” conscious of a world-embracing mission arising out 
of the mystery of the Incarnation, Passion and Resurrection of Our Lord. Yet 
this alone can explain why the Christian Church gladly took over and Christian- 
ised as much of the Jewish liturgy as was compatible with the fact that the 
raison d’étre of the Jewish race—the production of the Messiah as Saviour of the 
whole human race—had now been achieved and was no longer something to 
which the world looked forward. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to-day to read the story of liturgical develop- 
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ment by one who cannot see things in the light of Christian revelation, but 
who is perplexed by much that to us seems clear. Nowadays, surely, most 
Christians will be delighted to learn that we have kept much of ancient Jewish 
lectionaries (p. 93), psalmodic arrangements, forms of prayer, etc., that cantil- 
lations like our alleluia jubilus date back to the Temple, that Cheironomy is 
found in Babylonian Accadian reliefs, that our latin system of notation is the 
only really complete development of ancient ecphonetic traditions, that accents 
are essentially melodic, that “Syrian, Byzantine and Armenian hymnody 
unfolded from a nucleus of Hebrew style and conceptions,” but “stylistically 
and poetically, the Synagogue learned more from the old Oriental Churches . . . 
since Judaism admitted hymnody (piyyut) only at a time when it was already 
well developed in Christianity,” that the Dies irae seems to have close affinity 
with the Unethane togef, that doxologies are common to both Synagogue and 
Church, and that the Kedusha and Kaddish have developed into our Preface 
and Sanctus. 


All these matters are dealt with historically in the first part of the book, 
while in the second part we find copious illustrations showing the close relation- 
ship between Jewish melodies, tones, etc., and those that have developed in 
Gregorian chant that we know to-day. On page 488 sq. are set out various 
Gregorian tones now in use with their corresponding Jewish melodies on the 
opposite page. We find correspondence to a greater or less extent not only in 
such melodies as the Tonus peregrinus, but in many other psalm tones as well, 
in fragments of the Kyriale; in fragments frequently found in the centonization 
in much of our Mass music; even the famous Exultet, it appears, is reminiscent 
of Telfilla psalmody, although we admit that the likeness is not very striking 
in this case. 

The section on Melos and Rhythm and that on Modes and Psalmody are deeply 
interesting and are a valuable contribution to present studies in these matters 


by Catholic scholars. 


That such a prodigious work should contain a few inaccuracies is not, of 
course, surprising. In a note on p. 166, the author says that Psalm 144 (Heb. 145) 
is sung daily before Lauds in the Benedictine Office; this is not so. The psalm 
before Lauds daily is Ps. 66 (Heb. 67). Similarly on p. 205, note 91, he says that 
the Rule of St. Benedict requires five psalm verses to be sung in a Gradual; but 
in fact, St. Benedict does not legislate for Mass liturgy at all. The letters 
“EUOUAE,” on p. 138 and again on p. 303, are said to have replaced the words 
whose vowels they are, when sung. In fact, these letters are printed out in our 
Antiphonaries to indicate the arrangement of accentuated syllables in the 
various psalm tone endings; the words “saeculorum. Amen” being used as an 
example for all cases. But the words are always sung in full, of course. On 
p. 171, Professor Werner implies that the Tract is still sung by a soloist; this, 
of course, is not so. There is a misquotation on p. 177, l.9, of the Easter Invit- 
atory. The real text is Surrexit Dominus vere, alleluia, and refers of course to 
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Our Lord’s bodily resurrection. By replacing Dominus by Deus, the author 
seems to think that the phrase means no more than such phrases as Exurgat 
Deus et dissipentur inimici ejus. On p. 281, the author says that Ps. 94 (Heb. 95) 
is used at other times besides as the daily Invitatory at Matins; this is not so in 
the Roman rite at least. 

However, small errors like these have no great bearing on the work as a 
whole, and one gladly agrees with the author’s concluding words, “The 
spectrum of religious art has more than the customary seven colours. Its rainbow 
spans the whole earth. Its historical symbol throughout the ages is the Sacred 
Bridge.” | ALDHELM DEAN 

CURE D’ARS 

The Curé d’ Ars: A Pictorial Biography, by R. Fourre, Bishop of Belley (Burns 

and Oates 35s). 
(CCasnmat GERLIER of Lyons contributes a short preface. The life of the Curé, 

St. John Baptist Vianney (1786-1859), is followed by full references: 
finally, in R. Perrin’s superb photographs, covering the complete century, you 
breathe the very air of France: there are also good explanatory notes. The 
general reader in England will know nothing of this extraordinary story, so 
we could have wished for a straightforward narrative, whereas we are plunged 
at once into anecdotes concerned with the curé’s adult life. Born on the eve 
of the Great Revolution, he grew up a raw-boned farm-hand, somehow aware 
of a vocation to the priesthood, but so dull that he could pass no normal exam- 
ination and yet was ordained two months after Waterloo and given the tiny 
parish of Ars near Lyons. In this ignorant, isolated, drunken village, Vianney 
stumbled through uncouth sermons and began to fascinate his hearers: his very 
aspect, his wide forehead and cheek-bones, his haggard face and smile half- 
angelic, half-childlike and fiery blue eyes forced them to listen. In ten years 
Ars was transformed, and his confessional was a magnet for all France and drew 
men from far overseas. Coach-services, special trains had to be run: return 
tickets must be good for several days if the holder were to be sure of reaching 
the priest. Yet, rising at two, he spent some sixteen hours daily in the confes- 
sional, leaving it only for Mass or sermons and for his single meal of potatoes 
and milk, taken standing, or for visits to the sick or the “Providence” he created 
for children. Then back to his confessional till midnight—he took but two 
hours’ sleep. Longing for solitude, and crushed by his sense of utter incom- 
petence, he thrice tried to escape, but (despite the scurrilous attacks from the 
envious) had to return to the thronging thousands who clamoured for him— 
men of science, literature, politics were there among the poor. His archbishop 
sent him the insignia of a Canon; the Emperor, the Cross of the Imperial 
Order of the Legion of Honour: he never wore them. His prayer was incessant. 
Such was his work to within five days of ending what he called ma pauvre vie. 
The translation by Ruth M. Bethell has but few slips, e.g., an ornement (chasuble) 
is not “ornament.” C. C. MARTINDALE 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


American Cathclic Crossroads, by Walter J. Ong, S.J. (Macmillan, New York, 
$3.50). 
L= Isaac Hecker, the subject of the best essay in this collection, Fr. Ong 
seems to have discovered America during a sojourn in Europe. In this book 
he continues the task he began in his Frontiers of American Catholicism of sharing 
some of his discoveries. His approach is that of the intellectual and he seems 
eminently fitted to respond to the appeal so often made for intellectuals who 
are willing to grapple with some of the enigmas of American civilisation. 
The questions he asks are highly original and some of his insights particularly 
rewarding. America and especially Catholic life in America offers him a rich 
field for, as he demonstrates again and again, the most radical departures in 
organisation and technique on the part of the Church in America have had so 
far only a pragmatic basis. No one has thought them out or, until recently, 
even recognised them as unique. All this appears from a new angle in an 
excellent chapter on American Catholic Education and research. On a subject 
such as this when he ties himself down to something definite Fr. Ong is at his 
best. Unfortunately he does not always stick to one point. There is the added 
disadvantage of his addiction to words and phrases that convey more sound 
than sense. There is much talk of the cosmos, the dialogue, and the dialectic, 
and hurried references to strings of authors, mostly French. All this gives the 
impression that something numinous is going on but does little to clarify the 
situation or stimulate the reader. One wonders if Fr. Ong has not fallen into 
the trap he has described so well, of trying to explain American Catholic life 
by categories and systems which are wholly extraneous to it. But if in his worst 
moments he reminds one of Colin Wilson, in his best pages he makes one 
think of David Riesman. And for the sake of these latter pages this is a book 
worth reading. 


Seeking the City, by E. C. Rich (Burns and Oates 183). 


HE SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the late Edward Charles Rich, sometime 

Canon of Peterborough, will be read with equal interest by members of 
the communion which, after devoted service and much heart-searching, he 
felt obliged to leave, and of the Church to which a lifetime’s reflection, under 
Providential guidance, led him. His story is all the more interesting and signifi- 
cant because he was never an extreme Anglo-Catholic, but stood for a middle- 
of-the-road high churchmanship which strove to combine credal orthodoxy 
and “Catholic” ceremonial with loyalty to the Prayer Book as currently 
interpreted. It was the Anglican doctrines of revelation and authority (and 
particularly, one suspects, the latter) that were the foci of Rich’s growing 
discontent with the Church of England. For years he saw nothing unsatisfactory 
in the Anglican appeal, in doctrine, to the faith of “the undivided Church” or 
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to Scripture as interpreted by the Councils and the Fathers. Gradually, however, 
he reached the conclusion that the official Anglican tolerance of divisions in 
doctrine and worship revealed a reluctance or inability to teach on fundamental 
issues. Long before the C. S. I. crisis he, with many others, reacted to the Report 
of Archbishop Temple’s Commission on Doctrine with the judgment that on 
matters of apostolic faith the Anglican trumpet gave an uncertain sound. It was 
this Report that first set Rich’s feet on the road to Farm Street. There is much, 
however, besides controversy in this deeply interesting book. Best of all, 
perhaps, are the pages on the Church as the Body of Christ, the supernatural 
community of the New Israel. Appropriately: for Rich combined with the 
prayerful man’s appreciation of solitude a delightful gift for friendship, and 
those who were privileged to know him will not forget the boyish gaiety 
and the ringing, friendly laughter of a great Christian. 


A Florentine Portrait: St. Philip Benizi, by D. B. Wyndham Lewis (Hollis and 
Carter 12s. 6d). 


Yu WILL NOT OFTEN FIND in the annals of sanctity that a man, after a long 

education in the arts and then in medicine, and years of practice as a skilled 
doctor, should join a religious Order, especially one like the Servites, recently 
founded and with so precarious a future. For Pope Gregory X decreed that all 
mendicant Orders established since the fourth Council of Lyons (1215) should 
be abolished. However, the Servite Order weathered the storm. But Philip 
personally had weathered a worse one. In 1269 he was seriously proposed as 
successor to Clement IV: he fled into the mountains, and Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
accepts “‘with all deference” the view that it was to this that Dante refers as the 
gran rifiuto and not to Pope Celestine. If this is so, it will be Dante’s sole allusion 
to St. Philip Benizi, his contemporary, whose acknowledged sanctity he could 
hardly deny but whom as Guelph he could try to disregard, much as modern 
historians still try to pass over his pacifying influence. Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
brilliantly puts before us a Florence as yet devoid of all the landmarks that now 
endear it to us (true, the Ponte Vecchio was there, but a novelty), and almost 
makes us realise the intensity of the passions, good and bad, that account for 
the persistence of sanctity in the murderous little town. 


A Small Liturgical Dictionary, by Cardinal Lercaro (Burns and Oates 18s). 


Bixcousacananr is being increasingly given by the Church to the laity to 

participate more actively in her liturgical functions, especially the Mass, 
and this means that the laity need to share also in that specialised knowledge 
which has hitherto been almost exclusively the possession of the clergy. Cardinal 
Lercaro’s simple manual provides, in easily accessible form, most of the inform- 
ation which is needed about the various technical terms employed by liturgists. 
Some account of the history of various developments is also included where 


necessary 
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SHORTER NOTICES II9 


Inevitably, one can find matter for complaint. Shall we ever come to talk 
about the abacus (what you and I call the “credence”)? Must we always say 
“surplice” and never “cotta”: On the other hand, we are delighted to meet 
“embolism” out of a medical context, and pleased to find the more familiar 
“predella” preferred to the somewhat precious “footpace,” beloved of some 


Anglo-Saxon archaisers. 


The Two Trees, by John Southworth (Epworth Press 3s. 6d). 


T= TreES of Eden and of Calvary provide worthy material for perfectly 

reverent allegorising, but we do not think this mystery play “for children 
and others” can really succeed. The lighting directions are very elaborate and 
would be difficult in a well-equipped theatre, and out of doors, impossible. 
We are growing submissive to a certain amount of miming, but we do not 
think the various animals, with their nature merely indicated, could be made 
acceptable, nor when they roar, moo or chatter (as the monkey must do) 
would they seem anything but rather comic, and we really cannot imagine how 
the serpent can “smile modestly.” The creation of Adam cannot really be even 
suggested; still less, that of Eve; nor can they, in their unfallen state, wear even 
a minimum of “roughly woven material,” nor would Adam have been able 
to make a satchel or have and use a spade or even know about an axe. The 
blending of realism with the symbolic, let alone the mystical, may rightly be 
attempted, but how all-but impossible is success; and here, we fear, it has not 
been achieved. The play, then, is interesting to read, but could hardly be acted, 
especially by children who often would not guess at the over-tones of the words 

ey must use. 
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